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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work: for the kingdom of God. ‘These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ia 

summed up in love to God and love to man,.—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept, 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


ORMAN B. EATON of New York was one of our 

bravest and our best. His death at his home in 

New York, December 22, takes from our earthly 

fellowship a man whose life was singularly pure, 

strong, and unselfish. In his home, in his church, 

as a neighbor and a citizen, as a lawyer and a public ser- 

vant, he in many ways illustrated the virtues which are the 

ripe fruits of the religion he professed. We borrow from the 

New York 7Zribune and print elsewhere a brief record of his 

service. Next week we shall give the more extended notice, 
which is due to his memory. 


se 


PRESIDENT ELior was invited recently to address the 
Episcopalian ministers at a private meeting at the diocesan 
house in Boston. At the proper time and place President 
Eliot never withholds the confession that he is a Unitarian. 
From his point of view he, therefore, discussed the doctrines 
and liturgical forms of the Episcopal Church. He found in 
the liturgy statements concerning human nature, baptismal 
regeneration, the time of man’s innocency and the like, which 
seemed to him to be opposed to modern knowledge and 
without power of edification. As usual, he spoke frankly 
and with scientific precision. Although no reporters were 
present, the discussion excited so much interest in Episcopal 
circles that the fact became public; and some High Church 
Episcopalians began to cry “ Shame on the committee,”’ who 
invited a Unitarian unbeliever and allowed him to discuss 
their sacred liturgy. No one blames President Eliot for his 
frank exposition of his belief; but one Boston clergyman says, 
‘“* Many of us blush with indignant shame for the disgrace thus 
brought upon the Church by our misguided brethren.” It is 
evident, however, that many Episcopal ministers sympathize 
with President Eliot, and would be relieved if the obnoxious 
sentiments which he criticised might be expunged from the 
liturgy. Those who believe that by the effect of baptism 
infants who are the children of the devil become the children 
of Christ defend the baptismal service; but there are many 
who, like the late Bishop Brooks, regarded the doctrine as an 
offence, as an anachronism, to be used only under protest 
until it could be abolished. 


ad 


THE Advance, considering the Pilgrims as men of peace, 
says: “They did not know that they would be permitted to 
remain in peace, and they came prepared to defend them- 
selves. After theirfort-church on Burial Hill had been built, 
they planted cannon on top of it, and marched to their relig- 
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ious services fully armed. ‘They were well armed in all re- 
spects,— cannon above them, the canon of Scripture, de- 
voutly accepted as the Word of God, on the pulpit within, 
and loaded muskets ready to hand in each pew. But they 
were not spoiling for a fight. They were ready to contend 
earnestly for the faith delivered to the saints in Scrooby and 
Leyden. If some one in those days of earnest and somewhat 
pugnacious faith had begun to set up the stone walls of the 
Unitarian church which now stands a little down Burial Hill 
from the site of the old fort, it is quite probable that Brewster 
and Bradford and the rest of them would have trained the 
overhead cannon on the rising walls, and battered them down ; 
but they were kinder to Indians than they would have been 
to Arians.” 
we 


On page 1512 we print the agreement between the Uni- 
tarian Association and Rev. J. L. Douthit ¢e¢ a/. Negotia- 
tions have been in progress since the adjournment of the 
National Conference at Washington, and the agreement now 
arrived at is said to be satisfactory to all parties. Upon this 
basis the committee appointed at the National Conference to 
raise $8,000 for the purchase of the land at Lithia Springs 
will now go forward to complete the subscription started at 
that meeting by Dr. Hale. ‘There were many interests to be 
considered, and the committee has given careful attention to 
them all. Mr. Douthit, to those who know him best, repre- 
sents the saintly and heroic aspects of our missionary work. 
His life has been one of constant toil and self-sacrifice. He 
wishes now to make a part of his work permanent, and his 
friends in the Unitarian church agree that the little he asks 
should be promply given to the causé he loves. 


Cd 


For such lynchings as that in Mayesville, Ky., there is no 
excuse excepting that hellish impulse broke loose among the 
perpetrators of this crime, and rendered the executioners of 
the miserable wretch who was burned to death howling 
maniacs. The crime of the victim was hideous. It was 
confessed, and would certainly have been punished by death, 
No excuse or apology can be made which does not reduce 
the executioners very near to the level of their victim. The 
crime of the lynchers was gratuitous, and worse than unnec- 
essary. It was an education in crime. It left many of that 
mob like ravening wolves. If any of them had any moral 
sense in exercise, they must have been horrified the next 
morning, as they contemplated themselves and saw what 
devilish instincts had been aroused and gratified while they 
inflicted torture upon the degraded wretch upon whom they 
committed the crime of murder. 
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Dwicut L. Moopy, the greatest of modern evangelists, 
and it may be the last one of the class that he has so long 
represented, died in peace at his home in Northfield, with the 
respect and good will of countless men and women in Europe 
and America. He seems to have known that the triumphs 
of his earlier days could never be repeated, either by himself 
or by those who should come after him. He has spent 
much of his time and his income in late years to establish 
classes and training schools for the increase of knowledge. 
He was a constant opponent of our Church and its doctrines, 
and often expressed his opinions with frankness. But 
Unitarians, believing in his sincerity, did not resent his strict- 
ures. They learned not to dread his coming into their 
neighborhood, because the usual result of a revival led by 
him was the increase of the Unitarian congregation and 
accession to its membership. Few men of his time have 
been so successful in carrying out plans for work of the kind 
which he best liked to do. From the beginning he had the 
confidence of influential men and women. He has for many 
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years had control of great financial resources, which he was 
able to direct as he pleased. Whatever plans he made, he 
could carry out with little anxiety regarding the ways and 
means. By many thousands of people he was regarded 
almost as a prophet, inspired and infallible. 
death we think there has been closed a chapter in the relig- 
ious life of the more intelligent classes in all the churches 
which supported him, For them the days of emotional 
revivalism can never return. But the memory of Mr. Moody 
will be cherished, and for many years he will be praised as 
one of the giants of the old order of things. 


wt 


Mr. Barrows’s poem appropriately reminds us at Christ- 
mas-tide of what the Norwegians have done to help bring in 
the reign of peace and good will to men. Stanch lovers of 
liberty and strongly democratic in their spirit and institutions, 
they have taken a place in the front rank of the nations 
which are seeking for international peace through international 
justice. Another evidence of the Norwegian peace spirit is 
shown in the bequest of Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, who 
has left his entire fortune of several million dollars to science, 
literature, and philanthropy, the interest of one-fourth of the 
amount to be given annually to that person who should do 
the most for the promotion of peace among the nations. It 
is quite likely that this vast sum may eventually become the 
foundation of an institution for the study and development 
of international law at Christiania, which will invite students 
in friendly competition from all parts of the world. 


od 


To many of our Boston friends it must seem strange and a 
little unkind that our paper does not make more room for the 
announcement of the many good things in which they are 
interested. But our friends sometimes forget that the great 
dailies have abundant space and a local circulation. To 
their readers all such things appeal directly; but our readers 
are not limited to Boston and vicinity, nor to New England, 
nor to the Middle States. We print regularly a few notices 
of ministers’ meetings and ecclesiastical occasions which are 
distinctly local and not interesting to the majority of our 
readers. But they are exceptions which are accounted for 
by traditions reaching back to the days of Channing and the 
time when most of the Unitarian churches of the country 
were within a hundred miles of the State House in Boston. 
The reproach which we try not to deserve is that ours is 
a Boston paper, having no claim upon the attention of Uni- 
tarians in other parts of the country. 


Justifiable Anxiety. 


Work, worry, and anxious thought may be overdone. 
Excessive care reduces one’s working power. The exhorta- 
tion of Jesus to take no anxious thought for the morrow as 
to what we shall eat or drink or wear is a wise and needful 
warning. But the reaction against overwork and worry may 
carry one too far into the region of irresponsibility, careless- 
ness, and a good-natured recklessness. The jolly good fellow 
who takes no thought for the morrow, and refuses to worry 
about the result of his actions, is often one of the most 
injurious members of society. The family of such a man 
often suffer agony because he refuses to worry. 

As one looks back over his past career, he may see things 
for which he is responsible, which cause him to blush. He 
may see wrongs done carelessly or intentionally, for which 
he ought to make reparation. Repentance and reformation 
are often duties so unpleasant that one goes through the 
Valley of Humiliation, That is not the place for a pleasure 
excursion or a picnic party. Vain regrets, useless shame, 
self-contempt, when one has done his best to repair the evil 
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of the past, are to be putaway. Commoiily, a sturdy attempt 
at reformation brings its own reward and its own peace of 
mind. 

Anxiety for the future is foolish and useless when it sim- 
ply points out possible disasters and vicissitudes of fortune 
which do not depend upon one’s own action and cannot be 
foreseen. But he who does not take careful thought and 
sometimes anxious thought, not for his own comfort, but for 
the effect of his actions upon the lives and fortunes of others, 
becomes a dangerous member of society. Some of the most 
shocking instances of social delinquency and wrong-doing in 
business began with a light-hearted carelessness about the 
effect of action intended only to serve one’s pleasure without 
thought of injuring any other. 

Whether we try to fix the responsibility for the awful car- 
nage now going on in South Africa upon one side or the other, 
upon this man or that, we may say with absolute certainty 
that, if carelessness made this carnage inevitable, it was 
criminal carelessness. If any man or any party deliberately 
took the responsibility for a course of political conduct of 
which this war is the foreseen result, then that man or that 
party ought, for the credit of human nature, to suffer agonies 
of shame, remorse, and self-condemnation. To say in such 
a case, “Don’t worry,” is to exhort one to accept a lower 
place than the devils, of whom Saint James said, “ They also 
believe and tremble.” The same thing is to be said of 
affairs in Luzon to-day. Whoever is responsible for the 
carnage there ought to worry. 

The teaching of Jesus looks toward a cheerful trust in 
Providence. It is an exhortation to the doing of duty, with 
a happy disregard of the consequences, and a happy trust 
that underneath the changes of life and fortune are the ever- 
lasting arms. But dread of consequences, anxiety in the pres- 
ence of danger, and a fearful expectation of retribution are 
and were intended to be warnings, guardian instincts, sen- 
sitive impulses whose premonitions serve for edification, and 
show where the path of safety lies. To disregard them is to 
invite more suffering and worse. Pain is a reality. When 
the child burns its finger, it dreads the fire. Sometimes the 
child can be taught in no other way but that of painful 
experience. 

Rejoice, and again I say unto you, rejoice, is the trium- 
phant shout of the apostolic writer. But that is an exhortation 
to rejoice, not in iniquity, not in folly, not in hardness of heart, 
while in the world about us men and women are sinning and 
suffering and bearing burdens which we might lighten and 
relieve. The exhortation is to get on the right side of 
things, and to do something to make human society in all its 
parts and relations saner, sweeter, and happier. For those 
who are doing their duty there are always inspirations and 
satisfactions. Those who are not trying to do their duty and 
to serve their fellow-men according to their ability are, by 
the law of the kingdom of heaven, justly shut out from the 
good cheer which is amply provided for all the children of 
light. 


Unconscious Temperance Education. 


We are accustomed to speak of our educational system as 
if the organized schools covered the total of our mind-in- 
forming and character-building. We are not measuring with 
due credit other educational forces that grow up alongside 
the school, as a part of our American evolution. While 
travelling through the country during the past summer, the 
writer has observed, with renewed surprise and delight, the 
great degree of educative work that is done by the railroads. 
Forty years ago the service on these roads was rude in 
manners, and performed without regard to our safety or 
comfort. Conductors and brakemen were not seldom more 
or less under the influence of intoxicants, A noted railroad 
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superintendent came to the writer, saying: “ Will you write 
for me a temperance pledge? I want it to save myself from 
becoming a drunkard, I am beset on every hand by well- 
meaning friends to drink with them. At my hotel cases of 
fine liquors are constantly sent in tome. I must be able to 
say that I have absolutely sworn off.” He signed his pledge 
“to abstain from intoxicating liquors and from profane 
swearing.” ‘This was about 1865. Soon after the roads 
began to exact rules that no employee, from highest to low- 
est, should use intoxicants. It caused the retirement of 
hundreds of men whose habits were fixed. But, purely as 
business economy, the rule had to be enforced. No road of 
any importance is now in existence in the United States 
that will not discharge an employee at once who indulges in 
drinking. The blow was severe on the saloon. But more 
important was the educative force on American labor. It 
has grown to be a recognized fact that liquor-drinking dis- 
qualifies a man for a position in which his behavior concerns 
the public safety. More than this, it is a recognized estab- 
lished economic law that a great business corporation can 
not afford to employ even moderate drinkers. If great en- 
terprises cannot do this, then the lesser must also require 
the same safeguards. Temperance literature and temper- 
ance text-books in our schools cannot go farther or faster to 
reform the habits of American workmen. 

Economy in the handling of work, precision in time, cour- 
tesy in the relations of service, are three more of the exceed- 
ingly valuable lessons that are learned in this railroad school. 
I do not remember of encountering but one instance of 
rudeness on our railroads during the past twenty-five years. 
This instance was due to the provocation of a partly intoxi- 
cated young athlete. A foot ball team, representative of a 
respectable college, a thoroughly “trained” team, was shown 
to be far inferior, in some of the better qualities of educa- 
tion, to the conductor and brakemen. Some of the young 
men were intoxicated, most of them unmanly. Colleges 
cannot afford to have the question asked, Which should we 
choose, that education which makes useful gentlemen or 
that which creates learned ruffians? Can we overestimate 
the value of that training to exactness in time which is com- 
ing to the people from knowing that time and trains never 
wait for dilatory passengers? ‘The President of the United 
States must be on time. 

While our social conventions are discussing What next in 
the social and political field? and apparently have little 
chance to secure any one of a dozen needed reforms, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has stepped in front, and decreed old 
age pensions, A method is incorporated in the system of 
that road whereby employees must, conjointly with the road, 
anticipate the future, and be prepared for a comfortable 
retirement when active service is ended. ‘This is not a meas- 
ure of self-interest on the part of the road, any more than all 
generosity is financially advantageous. ‘The directors com- 
prehend, of course, that a system which every way identifies 
employer and employee is freest from disturbances and 
strikes. However this may be, we know that the great re- 
form which the English Parliament has haggled over, and 
our political parties have not yet juggled with,—a reform 
that Germany and New Zealand have shown us to be practi- 
cal,— is enacted and put in practice by one of our great rail- 
road systems. 

The illustrations of unconscious education, the making of 
the people by forces outside of the regular schools, may be 
greatly multiplied from other sources, either for good or 
for evil. The saloon has for a long while been a great 
public school, with doors thrown open to all ages, from boys 
to decrepid old age. It is well for us that another class of 
schools shall compete in the way of character-building. The 
chambers of commerce that are springing up in all the 
smaller cities are a mighty educative force. ‘They are taking 
hold upon the habits and laws of trade, vastly for the advan- 
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tage of ourcommunity. These schools are not for adolescence 
only, but for adults. Education never ends, however we may 
graduate. A degree must be taken literally as only a degree 
of progress, not a proof of consummation. 


The Gentle Art of Putting. 


Was it the “ Country Parson” that wrote the genial essay 
on “The Art of Putting Things”? If so, he could have 
written to-day on the art of putting (with a short u) golf balls 
into the provoking hole on the green. Whether he would 
have written as genially would have depended much upon 
his success in the athletic art. Men have been known — 
parsons, too — who have not been at all genial as they turned 
away from the fatal spot where all the advantage of a mighty 
drive had been lost in wandering about the silent but elusive 
opening. 

He might, however, have found a moral in the somewhat 
sweeping remark of Hutchinson (had that literary sportsman 
written at that time): “The great secret of putting is to 
strike the ball truly; and this is mainly a question of touch 
and nerve, backed up by confidence. The player who 
imagines he is going to miss a putt, however short, invariably 
misses it. The player who imagines he is going to hole a 
putt invariably does so.” The principle is put strongly, even 
with exaggeration. Many a player has failed to hole his putt 
simply because he was too confident and had grown careless. 
But the statement is true of the tendency, and it has wider 
and higher applications than to the game. 

It is not the first time that the power of faith has been set 
forth in connection with sports. Virgil said of the winning 
crew in his famous boat-race, “ Possunt quia posse credunt.” 
“ They can, because they believe they can,” is the exact defi- 
nition of faith, considered as a motive to action, in any level 
of human life. That confidence tends to win the victory 
which it believes it can win, and that anxiety helps to bring 
on the calamity which it fears is a maxim which many a 
man, looking back upon the causes of his success or his de- 
feat, sees to have been true in his own case. 

There are few greater absorbents of strength than worry, 
haste, fretfulness, or fear in any of its forms. It is a strange 
weakness and folly in human nature that it is so liable, just 
when all its strength is needed for a great effort, to cut a 
side channel along which mental, emotional, and physical 
power may run off and be wasted. Of two contestants for 
an honor, he often wins it whose coolness tipped the other- 
wise even scales. “He that gets rattled gets left,” said a 
merchant, as he talked of the laws of success in business. 
In a famous contest for a prize at Oxford between a young 
man and a young woman the decisive time seemed to come 
when the masculine nerves gave way and the poor fellow 
passed a sleepless night before the last day of the examina- 
tion, while the “‘ weaker vessel’? kept herself well in hand 
and came fresh to the final test. 

It is a very suggestive fact that success in even the most 
material affairs should depend upon a spiritual quality. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” Self-confi- 
dence, in the last analysis, is confidence in God. It is belief 
that whatever we ought to do we can do, because what we 
ought to do has been set before us by One too just not to 
have given us the power to do it. It is true that human 
judgment may mistake what is the thing we ought to do, and 
may lead us into many humiliating predicaments; but, what- 
ever may be true of single attempts, the total life is sure to 
be successful if through it all runs the steady spirit of self- 
forgetfulness and reliance upon a ruling and overruling God. 
The fear that paralyzes or shakes the nerve is the fear of 
consequences, but there can be no serious consequences to 
a life that is thus guided and stayed. For out of such an 
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habitual confidence come an instinctive peace and poise 
which will make every effort tell for all it is worth. But this 
is success, not the achievement of a given victory, but the 
best use of whatever power and material we have. Above 
all, this is success,— to keep an even keel, whatever winds 
may blow. Outward things may or may not 4rimg happiness, 
but trust is happiness. 


Current Copics. 


In the midst of wars Christmas Day of 1899 was a day of 
peace. Even on the battlefields of South Africa a truce was 
observed. In Luzon there was no fighting last Monday. 
Throughout the United States the best Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tions of the day prevailed. The Salvation Army did an enor- 
mous work to relieve distress and to admit light and gladness 
into the dark and sorrowful places. For many thousands of 
the poor and the forsaken throughout the country Christmas 


Day was made a season of cheer through the efforts of the., 


officers and men of the Army. To the operatives in the tex- 
tile industry in the East the season was a particularly joyful 
one, as it brought with it a substantial and general increase 
of wages,— an increase which, in many instances, began on 
ChristmasS week. Even at Windsor, where an aged queen 
and empress mourns for England’s many dead who lie upon 
southern battlefields, Christmas-tide was by no means a time 
of mourning. Queen Victoria, surrounded by some of her 
children and grandchildren, observed the holiday in the 
characteristic English spirit of cheerfulness. In spite of 
many gloomy circumstances, Christmas of 1899 was a season 
of hope and of gladness throughout the English-speaking 
world. 
J 


THE news of the death of Dwight L. Moody, the noted 
evangelist, who expired in his home at East Northfield, Mass., 
last Friday, was received with the most unmistakable ex- 
pressions of regret throughout the country. Many hundreds 
of the leaders in the churches, the professions, and the marts 
of industry, hastened to express to the bereaved family their 
deep sense of personal loss at the passing of the great evan- 
gelist. Few people realized the large place which Mr. 
Moody occupied in the hearts and the estimation of men 
until it was revealed to them by his death. Mr. Moody’s 
last recommendation to his sons was that they continue the 
work which he began and developed at Northfield and 
Chicago. On Tuesday the remains of Mr. Moody were in- 
terred at Round Top, in East Northfield, the spot at which 
the eloquence and the personal magnetism of the dead 
preacher had thrilled enormous audiences of students and 
other young people during the summer gatherings in succes- 
sive years. There is no doubt that Mr. Moody’s schools 
will continue to be conducted on the lines upon which they 
have been developing in past years. 


ed 


A REMARKABLE incident of the financial disturbance that 
has been agitating the East for the past month occurred 
last Thursday, when the Comptroller of the Currency ap- 
pointed a temporary receiver for the Globe National Bank 
of Boston. The embarrassment of the bank, which accord- 
ing to the last official statement represents a capital of 
over $10,000,000, occasioned some distress to business men in 


Boston and at other points in New England. It is conceded, . 


however, that the depositors in the bank will recover their 
funds in full. The stockholders and directors, on the other 
hand, will lose heavily. It has been asserted that the crisis 
in the affairs of the Globe National Bank was brought about 
by the Standard Oil Company, which sought to secure cer- 
tain copper mining stocks that were in the possession of 


a 


- ing to $900,000. 
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directors of the bank. Whatever may be the-truth of this 
charge, the United States authorities are convinced that the 
former president of the bank is liable to prosecution; and he 
was arrested last Friday night at Los Angeles, Cal., charged 
with the embezzlement and misapplication of funds amount- 
The failure of the Globe National Bank 
did not exert a disastrous influence upon the market, be- 
cause the event had been anticipated by business men and 
institutions, who’knew that a crisis in its affairs was at hand. 
There is little fear of further acute financial complications in 
the East for the present. 
od 


Tue death of Brig. Gen. Lawton, who was stricken down 
by a rebel bullet during a skirmish near San Mateo, in 
Luzon, last week, was a pathetic incident of the war for the 
establishment of American authority in the Philippines. 
Gen. Lawton was one of the most brilliant and effective of 
the American officers in Luzon. He was regarded by the 
pacified portion of the natives, as well as by the war depart- 
ment, as one of the strongest agencies that operated for the 
rehabilitation of the island. His success as a soldier was 
fully equalled by his achievements as a conciliator. His 
death, therefore, is regarded as a serious event. The na- 
tion’s sense of its loss was voiced impressively by President 
McKinley and Secretary of War Root, both of whom, in 
their communications to Gen. Otis and to the American 
army, on the subject of Gen. Lawton’s death, commented in 
the highest terms upon the achievements of the dead officer. 
The remains of Gen. Lawton will be brought to America 
upon a transport, and will be interred in Arlington Cemetery. 
The plans to provide for the widow of Gen. Lawton have 
aroused great popular interest. 


at 


Major-Gen. Leonarp Woop, former governor of the 
province of Santiago, last Thursday formally entered upon 
the duties and dignities of the governor-generalship of Cuba. 
Gen. Wood arrived in Havana on the day before his induc- 
tion into office, and received an enthusiastic welcome from 
the people of Havana province. In fact, the comments 
which the Cuban press made upon the new governor-general 
indicate that the entire people of Cuba regard Gen. Wood’s 
entrance into the governor-general’s palace at Havana asa 
piece of national good fortune. It is understood quite plainly 
at Washington that Gen. Wood has been selected for the im- 
portant task of guiding the Cuban State through a gradual 
transition into a condition of autonomy. It is understood 
that Santiago Province will be the first section of the island 
to receive the maximum share of self-government. The pres- 
ent indications are that no American will be appointed to 
succeed Gen. Wood as governor of Santiago, and that that 
province will be allowed to administer its own affairs under 
the supervision of the governor-general. The experiment, if 
successful, will be extended to other portions of the island. 


ae 


THE scarcity of events in the South African battlefields 
during the past week occasioned some talk of intervention 
among the Continental observers on the Continent. It was 
asserted that President Kruger of the Transvaal, on the 
argument of the victories recently achieved by the Boer 
armies, was making every effort to secure the good offices of 
some friendly power, preferably the United States, in order 
to arrange a cessation of hostilities by the two belligerents. 
It was urged that the treaty of peace, which was signed by 
the powers at The Hague last summer, provided for amica- 
ble action in the interests of peace in the very contingency 
which now exist in South Africa. The broaching of the 
subject of intervention, however, served to demonstrate the 
utter unwillingness of any of the European powers to inter- 
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fere in any way. in the pending conflict between Great 
Britain and the South African republics. It became appar- 
ent, not only that none of the great nations of Europe have 
any wish to play the part of pacificator, but also that the 
United States does not consider it a part of its international 
obligations to offer to mediate between the warring peoples. 
This universal attitude is undoubtedly due to a plain inti- 
mation by the British foreign office of its disposition to 
regard any effort at intervention as an act of hostility to 
Great Britain. Under the circumstances it cannot be 
doubted that a termination of the war in South Africa by 
mediation is one of the impossibilities. 


ed 


GreAT BritAIn is already an armed camp. The patriotic 
enthusiasm of the British people has been aroused to a de- 
gree that finds no precedent in the present century. English- 
men feel that they may be called upon to defend much more 
of the imperial interests than are at stake in South Africa. 
The recent reverses to British arms have had the strange and 
stirring effect of arousing Englishmen to a realization of the 
greatness and the power of England. Britons of all classes 
are flocking to their country’s flag in a manner that has 
aroused the admiration even of the Continental critics. 
There probably never was a time when Christendom appre- 
ciated the moral capacities of the English people as they do 
now, when they behold a proud people arising from the stag- 
gering violence of a great humiliation, and proceeding to re- 
pair the damage done without betraying a tremor of vacilla- 
tion or a particle of petty temper. This attitude of the 
English people has had a surprising effect upon public opin- 
ion on the Continent. Those French and German publicists 
who a fortnight ago attacked Great Britain with an almost 
personal virulence are gradually modifying the expression of 
their hatred. Some of them are even-admitting that a nation 
which has met disaster so coolly and unflinchingly as Great 
Britain has done must indeed be a great nation, and des- 
tined to triumph in the end. 

wt 


In Africa, in spite of the scarcity of events, Great 
Britain’s situation is, if anything, more serious than it was a 
fortnight ago. Complications are threatened in the Soudan. 
Ras Menelyk, the Emperor of Abyssinia, is said to be pre- 
paring to invade the Soudan. It will be remembered that 
in the last Italo-Abyssinian war, Great Britain refused to 
co-operate with Italy for the suppression of the Abyssinian 
potentate. Italy was defeated by Ras Menelyk in a way 
that impaired Italian prestige seriously. At the time when 
Italy was compelled to accept humiliating terms of peace 
from the Abyssinian emperor, the Italians attacked Great 
Britain bitterly for her failure to lend her aid to civilization 
in its struggle with barbarism. ‘There are indications that 
the British statesmen who three years ago declined to aid the 
Italians will have reason to regret that they lost a splendid 
opportunity to deal effectively with the rising power of 
Abyssinia. Ras Menelyk is now said to be making extensive 
preparations for a hostile move toward Khartoum. Should 
this move take place, Gen. Kitchener’s splendid achievement 
at Omdurman will be rendered futile; and Great Britain will 
have to fight for the third time the war which was first 
fought by the devoted Gordon. Such a task, of course, 
would exert a powerful influence upon the immediate progress 
of the campaign in South Africa. In addition, a war with 
Abyssinia would be a sufficiently serious thing in itself, apart 
from its inevitable extraneous bearings. 


od 


THE senate of the French republic has demonstrated its 
determination to discourage attempts against the existing 
order in France. Last week the senior legislative body of 
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the republic, sitting as a high court of justice, convicted 
Paul Dérouléde, the president of the League of. Patriots, of 
the charge of having plotted against the government, and 
sentenced him to a term of two years in prison. The trial 
of M. Dérouléde, together with the members of the Jeunesse 
Royalist, and kindred bodies that are said to have been im- 
plicated in an attempt to bring about a change of govern- 
ment in France, has been in progress for several months. 
The proceedings of the court have been noted for the violent 
diatribes against the government that have been made by the 
accused. In these demonstrations Paul Dérouléde, who, it 
will be remembered, attempted to promote a mutiny in the 
army at the time of the death of President Faure, has been 
particularly violent. In the course of the testimony, wit- 
nesses have informed the court that the Duc d’Orléans was 
in touch with the plotters, and that he was prepared to march 
into France at a signal from his partisans in the republic. 


Brevities. 


There is no doubt that Mohammedanism in Africa does 
take ignorant savages and give them a lift toward decency, 
order, prosperity, and the beginnings of a stable civilization. 


“ Still, weeping fathers build their children’s tombs.” 
What a heavy heart Gen. Roberts, full of years and honors, 
carries to the war where his son has fallen in his first cam- 


paign ! 
Pork has been, for good reasons, one of the barriers 
between the Gentile and the Jew; but modern discovery 


shows that rightly fed and properly cooked pork is a blessing, 
and not a curse. So another barrier falls. 


If ever the Bible becomes a forgotten book, three-quarters 
of the works of art produced in the last thousand years will 
have lost their meaning, and some of the masterpieces of 
literature will become well-nigh unintelligible. 


We commonly limit obituaries to a single article. Rev. 
Samuel May was an exceptional man; and we willingly 
accede to the request of his friends to print a memorial ser- 
mon delivered by his minister, Rev. N. Seaver, Jr. 


Why will the daily and weekly papers wear the Christmas 
festival to tatters so many days and weeks before it comes ? 
The monthly magazines have little excuse for their pre- 
meditated celebration, and the other periodicals have none. 


One of the most pitiful spectacles of our time is that of 
the aged Queen of England,—helpless to prevent war, 
spending her last days lamenting the fate of her loyal sub- 
jects, her neighbors and friends, perishing in South Africa. 


At nine o’clock in the morning a man was waiting for an 
electric car. He wore a black silk hat; his side whiskers 
were slightly tinged with hair dye; his dress included a 
white necktie, an open shirt front with rhinestone buttons, 
cutaway coat, and light trousers. What was his profession? 


By the way, what do the believers in eternal punishment 
and a personal devil think of Satan roaming around the 
world, apparently having a very comfortable time while he is 
trying the souls of men with temptations to sin? He, at 
least, seems to be exempt from the awful torments of fire and 
brimstone. 


Our pictures this week represent a new process which will 
enable us to illustrate our paper occasionally with less trouble 
and expense. The view of the interior of the new meeting- 
house at Plymouth would have been more satisfactory, had 
it been taken after the belated pews arrived, just in time for 
the service of dedication. 
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Christmas Day in New England was bright and beautiful 
beyond expectation. The grass is still green and in sunny 
spots flowers still bloom. Now let us not repeat an English 
saying about the green Christmas and the fat churchyard. 
It does not apply here. We are enjoying some of the condi- 
tions of good health which make the inhabitants of California 
boast of their climate. It is good weather. Let us rejoice 
in it. 

Where one reader misunderstands, another may. We 
hasten to say, then, that we have not even suggested that 
Bacon was the author of the plays of Shakespeare. We did 
say in substance that, if Shakespeare were unknown except 
as an actor, and Bacon had been until now the reputed 
author, nobody would believe a statement now made for the 
first time, that Shakespeare wrote the plays which now bear 
his name. To us that statement seems so evident that we 
wonder that any one could doubt its accuracy. We believe 
in Shakespeare, nevertheless. 


The “ Immaculate Conception ” is a dogma of the Catholic , 


Church relating to the nature and birth of the Virgin’ Mary. 
But that device ascribed to the Divine Wisdom cuts off only 
one-half of the stream of sinful heredity in the case of Jesus. 
Some of our correspondents do not seem to remember that 
the principal reason for affirming the miraculous concep- 
tion of Jesus was to secure a fatherhood which should also 
be free from the taint of inherited sinfulness. Born of the 
flesh, Jesus must have a mother. The Catholic Church has 
declared that she was born immaculate. This was an after- 
thought of theologians. It would have been just as easy in 
the beginning to have announced the immaculate conception 
of Jesus without recourse to the miracle. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Clerical Activity in German Social Reform. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A Frenchman in the eighteenth century said, “ The great- 
est thoughts come out of the heart.” It is not surprising 
that this remark should arise in our minds as we have 
studied the work of the founder of the German Inner Mis- 
sion. The life of J. H. Wichern covers the first three- 
quarters of our century. Doubtless, like many other young 
theologians of his day, he was much troubled with the specu- 
lations and destructive criticisms of Christianity. His heart 
yearned for reality,—real Christian experience. He found 
no satisfaction in himself, and less among those whose chief 
occupation was to find fault and disbelieve. He despaired 
of finding the true spirit of Christianity in the philosophy of 
the closet or the cell of the cloister. He began to search for 
this experience where Christ first planted it,— among the 
poor. Soon his heart began to ache for the wretchedness 
and misery he found everywhere. His desire for a genuine 
Christian experience was his first Christian feeling. This 
pity was the second. His third was found in his purpose to 
relieve the distress. He therefore gathered into his little, 
needy home a dozen wretched orphans. The cynics scoffed 
at him; but there were many tender-hearted men and women 
among the rich who heartily welcomed a real, live, construc- 
tive Christian, and indorsed’ his efforts by sending encour- 
aging words and contributions. 


The spirit of love began to grow in his heart and to glow 


on his tongue. He was invited everywhere to tell the story 
of applied Christianity. Orphanages sprang into existence 
wherever he went. Other needs were soon in evidence. 
Homes where work and shelter could be given to discharged 
prisoners were established. Asylums for wayward girls, hos- 


oo 
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pitals, and deaconess institutions, soon followed. At the 
time Gov. Andrew and others were helping Father Taylor 
establish his Seamen’s Bethel in Boston, the same good 
spirit was moving Wichern to found a similar institution for 
German sailors at Bremen. In fifty years scores of these 
benevolent institutions were established, and the society of 
the Inner Mission firmly founded and endowed for carrying 
forward this great work. 

No one was more astonished than Wichern himself at the 
wonderful results wrought in a half-century. No less won- 
derful than the institutions he founded are the remarkable 
changes this real constructive Christian work has had upon 
-the religious life of the German people as well as in the theo- 
logical instruction of the clergy. Bismarck, never credited 
with strong spirituality, said of the work of the Inner Mis- 
sion, “I believe in that: that is practical Christianity.” 
When the socialists complained that the German Church had 
no sympathy with the poor, the most effectual reply was the 
work of the Inner Mission. Before he died, Wichern said: 
“ The first work of the Inner Mission has been sympathy and 
relief for the unfortunate. The second and greater work 
will be to organize the unfortunate in an effort to remove the 
social causes of their oppression.” For this new work the 
clergy are being trained in the schools. No subject arouses 
so much interest among the preachers of Germany as that of 
social reform. A Christian socialist party has been organ- 
ized, and it is strong enough to elect a preacher to the Reichs- 
tag. On account of the preacher’s activity the government 
is beginning to object and restrict their meetings, and the 
political journals indulge in the severest criticisms. But the 
efforts at suppression and the severe criticism have only in- 
creased the zeal of the clergy. At the last annual church 
congress in Kiel (the tenth) called to consider subjects of 
social reform the chief speaker, Prof. Kastan, of Berlin, said 
that the Church must take no backward steps, but go ahead 
in its efforts for social betterment with the cry of Luther,— 
“ God wills it.” This sentiment was wildly applauded. 

When the German conscience is fully aroused, no demands 
of kaiser or court can brook it. We may look for even 
greater developments in the years to come from this little 
seed of Wichern’s planting. E. J. HEts. 


Concerning Candidates. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


_ The Committee on the Supply of Pulpits earnestly desire 
to call the attention of parish committees to the following 
considerations : — 

We find that there is everywhere a marked tendency in 
churches without ministers to hear an unreasonably large 
number of candidates, and to give themselves little opportu- 
nity to do justice to any individual among them. A good 
deal of time is thus frequently wasted, the congregation is 
baffled, puzzled, and even divided, while no direct or strong 


impression is left by any of the rapidly changing procession — 


of ministers. 

We therefore ask the committees if they will not be willing 
carefully to choose a very small list of candidates, and to 
give themselves the opportunity of becoming somewhat ac- 
quainted with each of them. , ; 

We suggest that better results would be obtained if the 
present lack of proper method were to give way and an 
arrangement were made to hear two or three men two or more 
successive Sundays each, then, if it should seem best to hear 
any one or more of them again, to do so at once, and to 
take a vote on these men before others are heard. If no 
one of these men proves acceptable, then to proceed as 
before, and so on until a decision is reached. 

For the Committee, 
ALFRED MANCHESTER, Secretary. 
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ee : For the Christian Register. 
Norway. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 


Hail, Saga Land! 

Hail, Viking band 

Of dreams and deeds 

And Runic redes, 

Of high emprise 

And sacrifice, 

Humanity 

And liberty ; 

Land of iron, land of spruce, 
Prophet of the blessed truce! 


High northern star to guide the nations’ way 
Through bloody seas of war to brighter day 
When truth and righteousness shall sway. 
Hail, dreamland doers, hail, 
May not your vision fail ! 


Thy glaciers with their icy-pens have scored their savage Rune, 
And piercing winds through rocky glens repeat their ancient tune ; 
Thy sturdy mountain battlements defy the reckless foe 

Where Norsemen wrought their liberties with battle-axe and bow. 
Stern is thy snowy-mantled brow, thy coronet of fjords, 

And nature holds with iron grasp the wealth her hand affords; 
Yet clad with fruitful harvests smile thy dimpled, verdant vales, 
And peaceful commerce spreads her wings,— thine argosy of sails. 


Bold as the frowning parapets which form thy rock-girt shore, 

The hoary blood-writ chronicles bound in thy treasured lore; 

With flashing sword and clank of arms and tramp of martial steeds, 
Thy heroes marched to Paradise, the meed of bloody deeds. 

Hail now, Walhalla, consecrate, unstained with blood thy walls, 
While peaceful anthems echo through thy monumental halls ; 

*The Norsemen’s proudest battleships are harbingers of peace, 

The salvos of their booming guns are prayers that war may cease. 


With screened eye the Viking peered across the sky-rimmed sea 
And sped his bark with hope and faith into futurity ; 

Thy spirit, brave Lief Ericsson, lives in thy children’s breast 

Who launch with bold adventure still upon the ocean’s crest. 
With brighter faith and larger hope they skim a wider sea 

In search of vine-clad harborage of peace, prosperity ; 

The breath of prophets fills their sails, brave pilots hold the helm, 
And guiding stars direct their course unto the newer realm. 


Thanks, Norseman, for thy vision keen which scans the boundless sea, 
For paths of commerce, laws of trade, and charts of liberty ; 

In righteousness and brotherhood thou’st sheathed the crimson sword, 
And messages of peace resound from mountain peak to fjord. 


Dark is the mantle of thy night, but bright the vernal ray. 

Thy children spurn the dyes of night, but love the golden day. 
What subtle solar alchemy has tinged a race so fair, 

The blue sky in their sparkling eyes, the sunshine in their hair ! 


Thanks, Norseman, for the timber sent to build our ship of state, 
For loyal hands, in storm or calm, our bark to navigate; 

Thy blood to consecrate our flag has lent its crimson hue, 

And Viking torches kindled stars to shine within the blue. 


Our Minnehaha sings its thanks to mighty Rjukanvoss, 

Our golden grain with tasselled plume nods to the Iceland moss, 
Our Rockies rear their lofty peaks to greet thy sunlit domes, 

The glow upon our thousand hearths reflects thy thousand homes. 


Tak, Norseman, Zak. 
For accents of thy rugged speech, 
For what thy ancient laws may teach, 
The old-new word thy prophets preach, 
Tak, Norseman, fak. 


For all thy proud priority, 

Thy chartless, bold discovery, 

Thy undefiled democracy, 

Thy heritage of liberty, 

For dreams of peace, fraternity, 
t Tak, Venner, tak! 


* At the late Interparliamentary Peace Conference at Christiania three Norwegian war- 
ships escorted up the fjord the delegates from the different parliaments of the word ed 
fired a salute of welcome, t Norwegian for ‘‘ Thanks, friends,” ; 
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The Church of the Forefathers. 


A service so noble and in every way satisfactory as that of 
Thursday last in Plymouth is an event in history. It is now 
four years since the Forefathers Church at Plymouth was 
destroyed by fire. That church had taken the place, in the 
year 1831, of the church standing in Revolutionary times, and 
was itself the fourth meeting-house which had stood on the 
spot made sa- 
cred by the May- 
flower people 
when they chose 
it for their first 
place of wor- 
ship. 

It may be as 
well now to con- 
fess that, when 
at a distance 
from Plymouth 
the telegraph 
announced the 
destruction of 
the fourth meet- 
ing-house, few 
tears were shed. 
To those who 
met there every 
Sunday there 
was the loss of 
dear memories 
and _ traditions. 
But to persons 
who knew Plym- 
outh only from 
an occasional 
visit and from 
history. the 
house was sim- 
ply a pine wood 
rendering of 
some Gothic 
architecture 
never heard of 
by any but the 
New England 
builders of the 
first half of this 
century. It was 
not a fit memo- 
rial of a great 
event. 

The Plymouth 
congregation it- 
self rose at once 
to the occasion. 
They seem to 
have regarded 
themselves, as 
they should, as the keepers of a great trust. They announced 
at once their intention of building a Memorial Church, worthy 
to be connected with the remembrance of such men even as 
Bradford, Brewster, Winslow, and their companions, who had 
themselves builded so much better than they knew. They 
invited the co-operation of all religious men and women in 
America who were glad that the religion of the America of 
to-day stands on the principles for which the Pilgrims lived 
and died. They met with some delays and some discourage- 
ments in carrying out their great purpose. Ecclesiastics who 
are trying to preserve the mechanism of medizval organiza- 
tions in which the priest is superior to the people did not 
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care to build a magnificent temple for people who are all 
thankful that we are all kings and priests. But this Scrooby 
congregation at Plymouth is united on a covenant which bids 
them do what the Lord wishes, whatever it may cost them. 
And on this occasion they did not abandon their enterprise. 

On Thursday last, therefore, Forefathers’ Day of this year, 
on the two hundred and seventy-ninth anniversary of the 
landing, they welcomed their friends to the dedication of 
their Memorial 
Chores) bt 
may preserve 
for a thousand 
years the mem- 
ory of the fath- 
ers, cherished 
fondly as we 
cherish the 
memory of Al- 
fred to-day. 

The church is 


ful, dignified in 
every aspect. 
It satisfies you 
as a fine old 
church in an 
English village 
sometimes satis- 
fies you, if by 
good fortune it 
meets the pur- 
pose of to-day, 
while you feel 
that it met the 
purpose of other 
centuries. That 
is to say, you 
do not feel that 
the new church 
is new or that 
it has been 
dropped by 
some accident 
in another 
planet into a 
village where it 
did not belong. 
It is simple, it is 
_ sufficiently de- 
corated. And 
you feel that it 
is where it 


should be. It 
fits, .into its 
place. 


On Thursday 
the church was 
crowded by the 
songregation 
which was to dedicate it to the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of man. The whole service was a noble illustration of 
the range and dignity of Congregational ritual. After the 
rendering of the Hallelujah Chorus by the organ, an excellent 
choir sang Mrs. Hemans’s hymn, “The Breaking Waves 
dashed High.” 
church, offered prayer. Mr. Shippen of the First Church in 
Dorchester réad appropriate passages from Scripture. The 
congregation sang John Pierpont’s hymn written for the 
dedication sixty-eight years ago. Dr. Hale offered prayer. 
And then, in a majestic act of consecration, the whole con 
gregation, with their minister, in alternate sentences, gave 


beautiful, cheer-— 


Rey. Mr. Lombard, the minister of the 


es 
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their beautiful church to God. The admirable form of dedi- 
cation, prepared for the occasion, will certainly be preserved 
for similar uses. ; 
Congregational ritual showed its elasticity and adapted 
itself to the occasion by a deviation from the custom which 
provides “the sermon” for such an occasion. This dedica- 
tion differs from other dedications, and everybody in that 
house knew it. The points of most interest were brought 
forward by five different speakers, each of them worthy of 
the occasion. Gov. Wolcott spoke first and admirably on 
the place which religion has held and still holds in the his- 
tory of that Massachusetts of which he is the governor, the 
State which was born into Christendom the day when John 
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As one visitor said, there was not one foolish word uttered 
in all this magnificent programme. ‘The services ended in 
a spirited and devout hymn, which ought to be preserved by 
the side of Mrs. Howe’s “ Battle Hymn.” This hymn is the 
pean of the universal church, and it was sung with an 
enthusiasm which showed how entirely the congregation was 
swayed by the Holy Spirit of the occasion. 

The immense assembly lingered in the church, as if unwill- 
ing to leave. The invited guests were entertained at the 
Samoset House and other homes, and carried away with them 
memories of a great occasion, which was more than a cere- 
monial. It was a memorial not unfit of the greatest event 
in modern history. 


FROM BURIAL HILL. 


Carver was chosen governor at Provincetown. Prof. Pea- 
body of the University spoke of the early relations between 
this church and the college, when Chauncy, the minister of 
the church, was chosen as the second president of the 
college. His significant and important address was on the 
steady advancement of the Christian thought and life, so 
bravely foretold by John Robinson, the minister at Scrooby 
and Leyden. Mr. Eells represented the First Church in Bos- 
ton, and spoke of. the revolution wrought out in religion by 
the independency of the fathers. Dr. De Normandie fol- 
lowed as John Eliot’s successor, and illustrated the power of 
profound religious convictions on the life and work of the 
individual. The last speaker was Rev. Samuel Eliot, the 
secretary of the Unitarian Association. His lesson was the 
sympathetic alliance of church with church, in a work so 
great as that which the Pilgrim Fathers unconsciously in- 
augurated. 


The Dedication. 


The dedication of the new meeting-house in Plymouth 
took place December 21. 

Writing not long after the burning of the old church, the 
Hon. Arthur Lord said: “The opportunity now offered 
ought not to pass unimproved to secure in the new church 
on the slope of Burial Hill, ‘the hill of graves behind it, the 
watery way before,’ a. memorial more interesting, more ap- 
propriate, and more suggestive than any other of that Pilgrim 
company whose members have left an unfading example to 
all time in the simplicity and nobility of their lives, and who 
have marvellously shaped and fashioned the policies of great 
States and a greater country by the freedom and loftiness of 
their thought.” 

What then was a shadowy plan has reached complete 
realization ; and the feeling that this was, indeed, the church 
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of the forefathers seemed to be a dominating thought in the 
service. 

At 11 A.M. the speakers filed up the main aisle of the 
church, the pastor, Rev. Charles P. Lombard, escorting Gov. 
Wolcott, in the lead. Seated in the chancel were the clergy- 
men of the town, with the ministers of Duxbury and 
Kingston. 

After the organ voluntary from ‘The Messiah,” played 
by N. Reeves Jackson, a choir of sixteen voices sang “ The 
Breaking Waves 
dashed High”; 
and Rev. Chas. 
P. Lombard, pas- 
tor of the church, 
offered a fervent 
invocation. The 
choir sang the 
anthem “ A Day 
in thy Courts”; 
and Rev. Eu- 
gene R. Shippen 
of Dorchester 
read from the 
Scriptures. The 
Congregational 
hymn written 
for the dedica- 
tion of the 
fourth meeting- 
house in 1831, 
by Rev. John 
Pierpont, was 
sung. 

Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale of 
Boston made an 
earnest dedica- 
tory prayer; and 
the service of 
dedication by 
the minister and 
the people fol- 
lowed, and an 
anthem was 
sung. 

Gov. Wolcott 
was then intro- 
duced, and 
spoke in part 
as follows : — 


The common- 
wealth of Mas- 
sachusetts re- 
joices to-day to 
extend its con- 
gratulations to 
the members of 
this historic 
parish, to the citizens of Plymouth, and to the sons and 
lovers of New England, wherever they may be, upon the 
dedication of this beautiful and permanent structure to the 
service of the Almighty God and the memory of heroic men. 
In a broader and deeper sense the truest memorial of the heroic 
dead is the great commonwealth and the mighty nation which 
they established, based not upon prerogative or privilege, but 
upon individual freedom and upon equal rights in Church 
and State. 

This church will add one more permanent, tangible me- 
morial to the others already existing, which make the shore, 
the streets, and the sloping hill of Plymouth the most deeply 
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significant and interesting spot in the western hemisphere. 
Nay, I should go further than that, and state that to an 
American, at least, excepting only the holy land pressed once 
by the feet of the Nazarene, there is no spot in the wide 
world that represents more to the discerning mind than this 
town in which we stand to-day and to the spirit which still 
breathes over its territory. 

I think that we may scan not only the fables and myths of 
tradition, but the written page of recorded history of land 
i near or remote 
or of times re- 
cent or far away, 
and we shall 
look in vain for 
such a story as 
is written on the 
very stones of 
this town. It is 
not only a beau- 
tiful story, but it 
is a story that is 
so full of nobil- 
ity, courage, 
hope, and faith 
that it will never 
die; nor will it 
lose its power 
over the hearts 
of men. 

May that 
story and the 
spirit of which 
it tells always 
be heard within 
these walls for 
countless gener- 
ations. Yes, 
for centuries, 
may these walls 
sound as a sanc- 
tuary for true 
religion, the in- 
spiration for 
good citizen- 
ship. 


The address 
of Rev. Francis 
G. Peabody of 
Harvard Uni- 
versity, which 
followed, was 
listened to with 
deep attention. 
Dr. Peabody 
said, in part: — 


It seems fit- 
ting at this 
epoch in your church that there should be a word of greet- 
ing brought to you from the college with which you have 
had a continuous intimacy for no less than two hundred and 
forty-six years. 

In the year 1654 Charles Chauncy, who had preached 
here for three years, became, as it is written, through the 
vehement importunity of the overseers, the president of 
Harvard College. And from that time to this the life of the 
college and the life of the church have been in constant rela- 
tionship. The college supplied the church with a long series 
of its ministers, the church sending to the college a long pro- 
cession of its choicest youth, 


— 
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' Beyond these immediate relations of church and college 
there lies the much more impressive fact of your history. 
The extraordinary influence of the Pilgrim church on the 
character and on the destiny of this whole country proceeded 
in a very great degree from the fact your leaders were from 
the beginning educated men. They were not fanatics nor 
mystics nor ecclesiastics: they were scholars, teachers, 
graduates of the English university, sober, truthdoving men. 
From your earliest history the influence of this church has 
been that of a thoughtful, rational, intelligent faith. 

From this spot spread confidence in a democracy which 
has become the dominating feature of New England charac- 
ter. Nor were these lives limited to New England. West- 
ward swept the nation, trained in your tradition ; and, wherever 
the wave of population flooded across the land, it bore with 
it the New England faith in the free school, the unfettered 
college, and that congregational order of the church which is 
what the town meeting is to the State, the guarantee of 
local self-government and of individual initiative. 

The Mayflower, steering across the sea and finding at last 
security in this land-locked bay, — that is the symbol which 
many cherish, that land-locked seclusion in which religion shall 
be secured. But the methods of the Pilgrims demand a differ- 
ent picture. They sent their royal bark of faith out on the 
ocean of truth, not knowing where that mighty voyage might 
end, but trusting, as to a favoring wind, to the spirit of the 
truth whose leading they obeyed. Their end was not security, 
but discovery. Others might cast their nets in land-locked 
waters. The Pilgrims heard the great command, launched 
forth into the deep; and that is what justifies us in commemo- 
rating them here to-day. 

If in the Pilgrim character there were nothing but a con- 
tinuous loyalty to the truth as seen by them, it might be 
almost an affront to honor them in a different faith to-day. 
But when the Pilgrim committed himself to the free use of 
the human mind, when he wrote on the seal of his college the 
one great word “ Veritas,” when he guarded the constitution 
of that college free from ecclesiastical domination, when he 
thus sailed forth on the high sea of tolerance and unfettered 
research;that was a spirit which would find itself at home 
in any harbor where Christian reverence and loyalty were 
found, and would welcome as of his own kin any soul in 
whom the spirit of truth bears witness of itself. 


Rey. James T. Eells of the First Church in Boston made a 
felicitous address, thanking the Plymouth church for the 
great, large, tolerant liberty with which it had mellowed the 
austerity of those who formed the First Church of Boston. 

Rey. James De Normandie drew a parallel between the 
First Church in Plymouth and the First Church in Roxbury, 
of which he is pastor, and gave instances of the stern watch 
kept over the morals of the people in those early days. 


~ Rev. Samuel A. Eliot brought greetings from the American 
Unitarian Association, and spoke as follows : — 


I can but rejoice that your courtesy permits the closing 
address to bring to you the congratulations and greetings of 
the fellowship of free churches with which this church has 
now for a hundred years been associated. The strength 
and stability of the churches of the Unitarian communion 
is not only in their self-respecting independency, but also in 
their inspiring traditions. They derive their best nourish- 
ment from the deep earth of that wholesome past, into which 
the roots of their life go down. It is good for us to remem- 
ber that our work for our own day and generation is not car- 
ried on in any lonely arena. There is.a background to our 
endeavor. Before us and behind us and around stretches 
the cloud of witnesses. On this hallowed spot continuous 
lines of unrecorded generations have, with organized impulse, 
with unbroken vitality, pursued the success that is discovered 
only in renewing opportunities of service, 
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As I have listened to the addresses of the morning, the 
words of the prophet have been ringing in my ears,— ‘“‘ And 
thou shalt hear a voice behind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” The history of this church is indeed a tale 
of lofty purpose and honorable achievement, a tale which 
confirms our faith in the supreme value of fidelity to ideal 
aims. But now, as your service draws to its close, shall we 
not remember that heroic memories and inherited possibili- 
ties are, after all, only raw material? ‘The divine gift is ever 
the instant life that receives and uses and creates. The voice 
which speaks behind us says, “ This is the way,” — not the 
stopping-place or point of return, but the forward-stretching 
way,— “walk ye in it.” 

It was a wise saying of Phillips Brooks, that the power of 
a life is justly measured by the union and proportion of its 
sense of continuity and its sense of fresh beginning. The 
life of a church should, that is, on the one hand have unity 
and continuousness, and on the other hand be ever refresh- 
ing itself and beginning again. It ought to mean the con- 
stant discovery of new possibilities and the opening of new 
powers of usefulness and happiness. If I may borrow a 
figure to sum up my thought, I should speak of the healthy 
life of a church under the simile of some mountain torrent. 
It has continuity : it is the same existence from its highland 
source to its expanded power in the sea. But its course is 
forever broken, and it is different in each mile of its flow 
from what it is in every other mile. It takes to itself tribu- 
tary streams, and is refreshed by their brightness. It is 
vexed with rapids or it is calm in monotony. It knows the 
exhilaration of mingled continuity and new beginning. 

Now it is a new beginning in the continuous life of this 
church that you experience to-day. You dare again to dedi- 
cate a free church. You uprear again the standards which 
the fathers planted. Shall we not rejoice that the Pilgrims’ 
Covenant is not like the creeds which men have to apologize for 
or which they must patch and mend? This church is dedi- 
cated to the divine mission of bringing to men a more abun- 
dant life. Here religion is presented, not as a theory to be 
explained or as a system to be defended, but as a life to be 
lived. This church stands for human brotherhood. It 
stands for the simplicity of the religion of Jesus Christ. It 
stands for honesty in matters of faith, dealing in no eva- 
sions and using no ambiguous phrases. Here no illus- 
sions are cherished, and no conformity is required to unveri- 
fied formulas. In the very spirit of the forefathers here men 
are bidden to trust their own reverent instincts, to dare to 
stand alone, and to be ashamed to imitate. Here are pro- 
claimed the authority of conscience and the manliness of 
faith. 

Vet let us not for a moment imagine that the vitality of 
this church is to be sustained by detachment from its past. 
The present faith and denominational allegiance of this 
society are the natural and inevitable flowering of the Pilgrim 
spirit. We reach safely for things before, only as we hold 
securely to things behind. We use acquired momentum: we 
use, in developing a nobler future, the mighty impulse of toil- 
ing generations behind us. I rejoice to know that in this 
church to-day there are thus the evidences of stability and 
movement, of permanence and elasticity. You blend the 
new and the old in just proportion, and with the adap- 
tability of youth you join the sturdiness of maturity. You 
preserve the good the past has had, and at the same time 
welcome the infusion of new thought and new methods, 
You join the steadfastness of habit with the freshness of new 
experiment. It is your happy privilege to conserve and still 
create. 

Thus it is that the voice that speaks behind us urges you 
to preserve and transmit your precious heritage of pure 
example and widening opportunity. By as much as you 
value the great price which the fathers paid for your liberty 
and. your principles, give to your heirs the useful institutions 
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and the reverent hopes that have been bequeathed to you. 
Go forward to the service of the coming generation in, 
steadfast confidence that the God of the fathers will still be\ 
with the sons. In the name of your National Association I 
salute the mother of a mighty race : — 


“O fair young mother, on thy brow 
Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 
Deep in the brightness of thy skies, 
The thronging years in glory rise, 
And, as they fleet, 

Drop strength and riches at thy feet.” 


The Pulpit. 


Samuel J. May. 


BY REV. N. SEAVER, JR. 


The decease of an aged reformer, philanthropist, and saint, 
prompts grave reflections and re-enforces solemn lessons. 
We are reminded that the longest life is but a leaf from the 
great book of eternity; that most mem are blind to the sig- 
nificance and urgency of the duties and opportunities near 
at hand; that youth seldom realizes the importance of early 
and steadfast espousal of the worthy causes always appeal- 
ing for aid; that noble failure is grand success; that tempo- 
rary discouragements and the pains of contumely will be 
followed by honor at last; and the sufficient reward of de- 
clining years be the serene satisfactions of a life well spent. 

These truths have been impressively illustrated in our 
midst by the career which has just closed for earth. I will 
not attempt to review it biographically. That has been 
done already in some measure, and will be done hereafter 
more fittingly than the limits of a single discourse would 
permit. Mine rather the grateful office, as his pastor and 
yours, to consider some of the deeper meanings of the life 
we knew so well and loved so reverently; to recall expe- 
riences in which we saw, felt, learned, and were blessed 
together; and to weigh some of the profits of years of 
admonition, encouragement, and inspiration. Let us not 
make this a mournful occasion. Let us take sweet counsel 
together, as we have so often done with the dead. 

To those who have passed middle life the interval seems 
very short since Mr. May was still in his prime and full of 
zeal and good works. Even within my short pastorate, he 
has held several responsible offices, and fulfilled his duties 
as a model citizen. Indeed, we may reckon his inactivity in 
public affairs by months, not years. Aged men have been 
born since he came here as a pastor, and even since the out- 
break of the Rebellion brought him first to acknowledged 
public influence half of a long lifetime has elapsed. The 
years seem few in the retrospect, and they have sped all too 
swiftly. Up to that point he had not secured a strong hold 
upon the hearts of his townsmen, partly because religious 
bias against the minority faith for which he stood was very 
pronounced, but especially because his extreme views upon 
slavery had caused even his sympathizers to regard him as 
a misguided though well-meaning man. His years of ac- 
knowledged influence numbered less than forty ; but how full 
and rich they were! We count it a privilege to have lived 
through forty years of this century of marvels; but it is a 
much greater privilege to feel that one has anticipated and 
hastened the best achievements of those years. Think now 
of one whose life began almost with the beginning of the 
century, when progress itself seems hardly to have begun. 
The age of steam was in its infancy; and the only other 
great inventions on record in the world were the telescope, 
the printing-press, and gunpowder. The world moves too 
slowly for our impatience; and yet within our own expe- 
rience business has been revolutionized, all the social activi- 
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ties of men transformed, the currents of human thought 
taught to flow in new and deeper channels, and our young 
republic has become the mightiest power on earth. 

I allude to such matters merely to emphasize the fact of 
human blindness. ‘There has never been a decade when 
superficial preachers and moralists did not deplore man’s in- 
creasing degeneracy, and cry, “ How long, O Lord, how 
long?” and yet in every year of our century the sum of 
man’s attainments has been vastly augmented, and his spir- 
itual nature deepened. The monitory truth is that divine 
tasks ever lie ready to our hand; but the kingdom of God 
which can gain, but never loses, is being re-enforced by his 
few most discerning and faithful servants, while the multitude 
mourn over departed glory, and say, “No man hath hired 
us.” ; 
Fifty years ago the most glaring enormity of our national 
life was slavery. So keenly alive was your townsman to its 
iniquity that he could not hold his peace, and had already, 
in a twelve years’ pastorate, not only made himself unaccept- 
able to his people, but become disqualified for candidacy 
elsewhere. This was a happy-misfortune, however painful 
the professional disappointment; for it enabled him to conse- 
crate himself wholly to a calling even greater and diviner, 
and it proved best for him and for the world. He enlisted 
in the army of righteousness:where it most needed a soldier. 
The cause of national rectitude depended chiefly upon eman- 
cipation; but few realized it, and the majority even of those 
deplored agitation. This was from lack of prophetic fore- 
sight rather than moral integrity, and it behooved those of 
the clearer heavenly vision not to be disobedient. Many 
of us remember the small esteem in which the little band 
of agitators were held, because the multitude regarded civil 
war as a calamity far greater than slavery; but, when the 
scales fell from our eyes, how quickly the despised were 
exalted to honor! This was exceptional. Seldom is the 
reformer privileged to witness the full fruition of his hopes; 
but whom the gods would destroy, they first make mad. The 
arrogant presumption of the slave oligarchy hastened its dis- 
comfiture, just as the presumption of the Utah confederacy 
will precipitate its defeat. 

Who can contemplate such facts in history without being 
convinced that it pays — not in money, perhaps, but in lasting 
riches — to take the side of conscience and reform, however 
angry the popular resistance, however bitter the contumely ? 
In due time everything right or true must triumph, and no 
generation passes without making its precious contributions 
to the wealth of progress. Happy, then, is that man’ who, 
approaching the close of this life, carries within him a con- 
sciousness of having been consecrated and courageous. 
Spiritual distress in that hour comes largely from the memory 
of powers misused, opportunities despised. How little it 
matters, then, whether men have praised or blamed us! 

The task which, for the time, most urgently needs doing, 
will always be unpopular and difficult. If it were easy, it 
had been done before; nor would abuses need redress or 
even exist unless they were re-enforced by the selfish interests 
of amajority. Reform implies that wrongs prevail with pop- 
ular consent. Hence its. beginnings must ever rest in the 
hearts and hands of a few, and will meet with almost over- 
whelming resistance. 

For such reasons, moral championship is never agreeable 
and seldom free from tribulation; but the man of prophetic 
outlook and courage, having faith in that universal power 
which makes for righteousness, is confident that all wrong 


and error are doomed, and knows that he has but to stand . 


resolutely at his post, in order to witness, here or hereafter, 
the irresistible triumph of the kingdom of God. Yea, more, 
when faith has changed to sight, and fidelity is blessed 
with retrospect, it is clear that every true man builds better 
than he knows, and that the darkest hours of noble strife are 
hours of victory. 
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The satisfactions of an unselfish life, although great, are 
not its only or chief recompense. He who earnestly endeav- 
ors to bless others is himself blessed. Men witness, there- 
fore, in such a one, as time wears on, a toning down of the 
asperities of character, a deepening and widening of per- 
sonal as well as human affection, a growing luminosity of 
the beauty of holiness, a broadening and strengthening of all 
social graces, and a faith taking stronger hold on eternity. 

Such growth in grace was exemplified in him whom we 
miss without vain regrets, mourn without tears. In those 
old days of bitter conflict with relentless sin we may be sure 
his hand was not clothed in velvet and his accents always 
gentle, though we know he was charitable and forgiving to 
all who opposed blindly. Very early he ceased to regard 
men’s errors as their crimes; and the exercise of brotherly 
love. begot a rare patience,—a patience, however, which, 
even to the last, did not silence the utterance of righteous 
indignation. 

We who knew some of the inner secrets of that heroic and 
beautiful soul have been especially impressed in late years 
with the unfailing constancy, sweetness, earnestness, and 
confidence in his Christian faith. It was implicit, and yet 
entirely exempt from ancient superstition. In his early min- 
istry he belonged to the conservative fellowship of our body, 
nor was he ever in entire sympathy with the more radical; 
but his tolerance was all-inclusive. His mind was open for 
the newest truth, the freest inquiry; while he withheld not 
respect for faiths he could not accept. He recognized early 
that sincere men may differ in matters of opinion while they 
are at one in the weightier matters which are the very sub- 
stance of religion. .He was tolerant of all things except 
intolerance and positive wickedness. Religion had become 
his master thought. He lived in its constant atmosphere, 
and his single-mindedness and purity rebuked the lukewarm 
or worldly. The zealot who could deny to such a man the 
Christian name were’ himself lacking in Christian spirit, 
perhaps a blind idolater of some letter which killeth. _ 

One might suppose that consciousness that the misjudg- 


ment or prejudice of parishioners had robbed him of a> 


church he might properly call his own, installed strangers in 
his pulpit, and checked his professional career, would have 
provoked some ‘feeling of resentment; but his generous 
sympathies were abundantly exercised in the field of reform, 
and the same philanthropy which made him a friend to the 
slave also made him a sympathetic and helpful parishioner. 
He has been the guiding spirit of our little flock, and the 
minister’s most kindly supporter. No listener was more 
appreciative, no member more ready and enthusiastic in all 
good works. His greatest grief, during the past year, has 
been that he could no longer meet with us. It was our 
grief also, because his presence was a benediction ; and none 
would willingly depart without his friendly greeting. Our 
numbers were never large, but he alone were a goodly con- 
gregation. Who was not strengthened by his counsel, com- 
forted by his sympathy?. Who did not prize the welcome at 
his hospitable fireside? He stimulated us to do and be our 
best; and may not the feeling that deeper knowledge of our 
lives may hereafter be open to his translated soul serve as 
some check upon our waywardness ? 

The close of the war set a seal upon our national iniquity, 
but did not expunge its evil effects. He felt that his mission 
‘was not completed. The race was now to be lifted from 
moral and intellectual bondage, and for this he toiled to the 
end. His last note to me, a week before he died, was a 
request to draw your attention to the work of Booker T. 
Washington ; and the last time he signed his name for me 
was in protest against the Mormon iniquity. 

_ But he was-not a man of one idea, not a narrow-minded 
fanatic. His zeal for personal purity, woman’s. suffrage, 
education, Biblical research, good government, and temper- 
ance, was hardly less than for the African, His yoice was 
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often heard with respect in our town-meetings on behalf of 
justice, generosity, and rectitude; and no one could dispute 
his title as our first and most honored citizen. The assem- 
blages of great and humble, who met at last to pay tribute to 
his memory, testified to the hold he had gained upon the 
hearts of men. 

Inexpressibly touching was it to those who were near him 
in his last days; and it would have been monitory to any for 
whom the mysteries of the future seem impenetrable to wit- 
ness the calmness with which he contemplated his departure, 
preparing for it without shrinking like one going on a journey 
to meet old friends. I do not presume to reason it out, yet 
I am very confident that sustaining faith is a reward and 
consequence of duty well done. A constant exercise of the 
better impulses clears the vision of heavenly realities. Thus 
is hope naturally and progressively transformed to faith, and 
faith to sight. Says the man who is restored to spiritual 
health, “I understand not the miracle ; but one thing I know, 
—that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” At first a man 
may trust because he reasons. Then he becomes confident 
because of promptings which transcend and underlie reason. 

In the Gospel of John, Jesus is quoted as saying to his 
disciples, “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” That was a 
favorite argument with Paul, and more forcible than it seems. 
We witness, in the processes of the universe and in the long 
history of our race, an unfailing tendency toward betterment, 
a gain in compensation and stability. *Twere presumption to 
point out the divine purpose in creation ; but we feel sure that 
Omniscience is not capricious and unreasoning, and that no 
good thing can be wasted, no good end abandoned. What 
better end, what treasure more precious or better worth sav- 
ing, than an exalted human soul? I regard the mere exist- 
ence of the Man of Nazareth as a pledge of immortality, not 
because he atoned, but because he lived the divine life. “Wf, 
now, such a soul as we have lately known, loved, and lost, is 
suffered to pass into nothingness, no good God rules the uni- 
verse, and immortal life is not worth the having. But to 
imagine the great Oversoul thus revolutionized from what he 
is now and to us is to imagine the absolutely incredible. 

Do men tell us that our government is becoming hopelessly 
tyrannical and corrupt, that the hand of reform is palsied, or, 
on the other hand, that there is no longer need or field for 
the heroism of integrity? Abuses still cry to Heaven, and 
appeals of distress reach our ears; but we heed them not, 
though God is ever ready to help his own. Can we close 
our eyes to scenes of suffering and wrong? Are we diso- 
bedient to the heavenly vision? It is as true to-day as it 
was sixty or forty years ago that courage, consecration, and 
constancy will triumph and glorify character. We have seen 
a living example. Are our faith, philanthropy, and generosity 
equal to the sacrifice of imitation? We make the memory 
of the good blessed by our deeds. 


But it may be in a diviner air, | 

Transfigured and made pure, 

The harvest that we deemed as wholly lost 

Waits perfect and mature. : 

And the faint heart, that now defeated grieves, 

May yet stand smiling ’mid abundant sheaves. 

—Mary L. Ritter. 

Pd 


Have you wandered through dreary fields of doubt? 
Have you been driven like a winged seed hither and thither 
over arid sands and batren wastes, finding no place to take 
root? Here are the correspondences for your true life, 
moisture, air, light, earth,— the immortal love of God. Let 
the deathless thing in you once take root in this mould, and 
you shall know yourself a son, beloved of the Infinite Father. 
Samuel E. Eastman. 
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The Theology of Civilization.* 


The tone of Mr. Dole’s mind is as familiar 
in these chapters as that of his voice, which 
we seem to hear in every line. We have the 
same lines of thought that appeared in Zhe 
Coming People; but they are carried much 
farther here, and with ampler illustration. 
The book is a consistent piece of spiritualis- 
tic monism, optimistic pantheism; but we 
recall the saying that labels are libels, and 
we know they go but a little way toward the 
expression of a writer’s particular piece of 
work. Mr. Dole has but a poor opinion of 
individuality, but the individuality of his 
book is its best recommendation. It is his 
way of presenting these thoughts that makes 


them persuasive, if not entirely convincing, - 


to our minds. 

By the theology of civilization, Mr. Dole 
means such a theology, such an idea of the 
world and man’s relation thereunto, as is de- 
veloped by civilized men, and is suited to 
their needs. Following an introduction, in 
which we are fairly warned of the novel situ- 
ations in which we are soon to find ourselves, 
there is a noble chapter on ‘‘The Realm of 
Doubt.’’ We commend it to those who have 
read Dr. Van Dyke’s Gospel to an Age of 
Doubt, and have not found it very satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Dole’s attempt is to show the un- 
reality of doubt, not only of such half-way 
doubt as cheerfully denies the existence of 
God and immortality, but of that which 
mournfully denies the existence of all good- 
ness, justice, love, and truth. He pleads for 
the inescapable faith of man in goodness and 
in God. It is like Emerson’s Brahma: when 
we fly from it, it is the vigor of our wings. 
We are reminded, too, of Emerson’s state- 
ment of religion that makes atheism impossi- 
ble without any lowering of the note. 

In the next chapter we get a statement of 
‘*Thoroughgoing Theism’’ as the natural 
outcome of a civilized theology, which is 
‘*simply the application of straight and fear- 
less thinking to the deepest and most practi- 
cal problems of human life. ’’ 

He admits ‘‘a bias in favor of order and 
construction, in favor of finding harmony, 
reason, goodness, at the centre of things, ’’— 
in short, in favor of a universe. But to be- 
lieve in a universe is to believe in a good 
God. Ina perfect universe there ‘cannet be 
any independent wills, whether man’s or 
devil’s, thwarting the good will of God. 
The implications of this doctrine are brought 
out forcibly and clearly in a chapter entitled 
‘*The Good God.’’ He must be good if he 
is intelligent. Not to be good is to be ir- 
rational. In this connection the phenom- 
ena of suffering and sin come up for due 
consideration. We are far enough from the 
pseudo-idealism which declares these phe- 
nomena to be unreal. Hence, with much that 
would delight a Christian Scientist, Mr. 
Dole’s practical conclusions are not Mrs. 
Eddy’s. Instead of denying the realities of 
suffering in man, he recognizes this reality 
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in God, somewhat after the manner of Bush- 
nell and Prof. Royce. 

But it is in the chapter called ‘‘Great 
Questions’’ that we come to closest quarters 
with Mr. Dole’s most significant opinions as 
affecting the problems of sin, responsibility, 
free-will. The prophet’s question, ‘‘Is there 
evil in the city, and the Lord hath not done 
it???’ he answers with a frank, unfaltering 
**No.’? Of all sin he says distinctly, ‘‘The 
responsibility is with God.’’ Just as dis- 
tinctly he meets all the objections that will 
naturally be made to this view, insisting that 
it is a gospel of freedom from the burden of 
sin and of inspiration to spiritual life. Gen- 
erally, the explanation which is always noble 
is an impressive and sufficient one. But he 
seems to us to make men’s knowledge of 
good and evil count for too much. He as- 
sumes that, if men could see what is right, 
they would never care to do the wrong. But 
the strength of motives cannot be measured 
by their worth. How many of us do things 
continually which we know are wrong, and 
know will give us more pain than pleasure 
in the long run. ‘‘Marvel not at this,’’ said 
Jesus; and Mr. Dole impresses us as arguing 
too naively from the conditions of his own 
moral life to those of the majority of sinful 
folk. 

In a chapter on ‘‘ Rational Optimism, ’’ we 
read, ‘‘It never says things are good enough 
as they are.’’ It ‘‘is hardly credible except 
to those who will give themselves with all 
their might to put it into action.’’ Chapters 
VIII., IX., and X. make up a study of per- 
sonality as a growth from savage and childish 
to civilized and manly things, which, though 
closely related to the main body of Mr. Dole’s 
thought, has an independent value. It reaches 
the climax in a series of good resolves, which 
should at once be printed in some beautiful 
way, and scattered by tens of thousands in all 
our Unitarian churches and over all the land. 

If there is any hitch in Mr. Dole’s argu- 
ment, anything wrong about it, anything 
which seems to lend itself to the optimistic 
surrender of one’s self-direction and one’s 
self-control, there is that in the book which 
neutralizes any harm that it can possibly do 
by its insistence on the inclusion of all hu- 
man character and conduct in the infinite 
good will of the Eternal. It is the sponta- 
neous passion of the book for every sweet and 
noble thing, its sympathy with every form of 
goodness, its resolute opposition to every- 
thing that menaces the happiness or well- 
being of mankind. We can easily conceive 
that some may hesitate to go to the length of 
Mr. Dole’s optimistic rendering of the world, 
and that some may find herein, though Mr. 
Dole has guarded his position carefully 
against every such attack, excuses for the 
primrose path. But we cannot conceive that 
any one should read these pages, and not be 
infected by the divine contagion of their en- 
thusiasm for all righteousness and truth. 
Without depreciating the deliberate purpose 
of the book or its intellectual procedure, its 
moral strength is, we are persuaded, builded 
far from any accident from which these may 
suffer harm. This is more eminently so for 
all who are acquainted with the writer, and 
know how little his theology of civilization 
disposes him to make immoral compromises 
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with public wrong. This may only mean the 
failure of his theology to express itself logi- 
cally in the concrete of action; but, unless 
we are seriously mistaken, it actually means 
that Mr. Dole’s monistic idealism is, to him 
at least, a never-failing source of moral in- 
spiration. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE AVENGER. By Henry 
St. John. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
—This is a book designed to illustrate the 
truth of that old saying, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine: 
I will repay, saith the Lord.’’ It is not al- 
ways a welcome jtruth to our weak human 
nature, and the mere statement of it might 
deter a youth from reading this book instead 
of encouraging him. But it is deftly inter- 
woven with a story of daring and adventure, 
of fire and blood and hair-breadth escapes 
enough to satisfy the most romantic taste. 
The incidents are laid in the Elizabethan pe- 


riod, when England was contesting the claims © 


of Spain to the supremacy of the sea. We 
have a snap-shot of Spenser, the poet, and 
Raleigh, and Drake; and then a young 
Devonshire squire sails away to avenge the 
death of his father, who has been lured away 
on a pirate expedition, and cruelly murdered. 
How it is that a young country squire is able 
to pass right out of the saddle onto the deck 
of a ship, and become at once a competent 
and even brilliant sea-captain, the author does 
not say. We had always understood that 
even the sea required some apprenticeship. 
The efforts of the son to avenge his father’s 
death are checked and thwarted at every turn. 
But punishment does come; and the same 
manner of death that was planned for the vic- 
tim finally overtakes the culprits, with ten- 
fold added horrors. This is poetic justice, — 
the justice dear to a youth’s heart. It is 
not always the real justice of life. Still, the 
principle _is sound, and one it is well to 
enforce. Tuming to other matters, one 
sometimes doubts if it is wise to foster the 
old hatred toward Catholicism by bringing 
to mind the cruelties of the Inquisition. 
Surely, these things are dead, and should be 
buried. Nor do we always think it advis- 
able to intensify the feeling against the 
Spaniard by reminding our youth how cruel 
he was in the Middle Ages. This fault, 
however, is redeemed by a fine portrait of a 
Spanish gentleman and a hero, and by a 
charming picture of a Spanish girl who be- 
comes the heroine of {the story. We can 
commend this book. A youth would find it 
intensely interesting, and it is healthy. It 
might well be added to the gifts at this sea- 
sop. It is too old for Santa Claus, but not 
too old for Father Christmas or for the lads 
he favors. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BiBLicaA. A Critical Dic- 
tionary of the Literary, Political, and Relig- 
ious History, the Archeology, Geography, 
and Natural History of the Bible. Edited 
by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and J. 
Sutherland Black, M.A., 
A to D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$5.—When the Encyclopedia Britannica was 
published,—more than twenty years ago,—it 
contained so many articles on the Bible which 
represented the best thought and scholarship 
of the time that many ministers and others 
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interested in the study of the Bible subscribed 
for the Britannica in order to have these 
articles at hand. The desire was then ex- 
pressed that these articles might be published 
separately. Prof. Robertson Smith and his 
publishers had the same idea. But the task 
of revising the articles was too great for Prof. 
Smith. Progress was constantly making, and 
it finally became necessary to recast all the 
materials with so many additions as to create 
anew work. Others, at the same time, had 
planned an. independent series of volumes, 
covering the whole ground of Biblical criti- 
cism. The two plans finally flowed together; 
and the E£yxcyclopedia Biblica, of which the 
first volume is before us, is to be the result. 
The editors of this new work frankly avow 
their confidence in what is commonly known 
as ‘‘advanced criticism.’’ At the same time 
they propose to give a place to moderate criti- 
cism, whenever a scholar has something origi- 
nal to say. Nothing changes more rapidly 
than the ascertained history of the past. Up 
to the middle of this century the whole 
ancient history of the world seemed to be 
shut off from our view by an impenetrable 
screen of fable, myth, and legend. Lord 
Bacon despaired of ever removing that screen. 
Before our eyes the pictures of antiquity 
painted upon that screen have become dis- 
solving views, through which have come into 
sight the real things of ancient history. 
What the authors and editors of these volumes 
aim at is to furnish, not interpretations of 
systems of abstract thought, whether in the 
Old Testament or the New, but to present the 
facts under every head which will show the 
real movements of religious life and thought 
in those early days when religions were shap- 
ing themselves into great world powers. The 
first volume is a beautiful specimen of the 
printer’s art, and cannot fail of a welcome 
in the library of every Biblical student who 
shall be fortunate enough to possess it. More 
than fifty eminent scholars contribute to this 
first volume. They are mostly English and 
German. Of the American writers there are 
Prof. Francis Brown of the Union Theological 
Seminary, Prof. Moore of Andover, Prof. 
Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Prof. Schmidt of Cornell University, and 
Prof. Miiller of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church Seminary, Philadelphia. 


journal is carried on, and what is meant by 
a ‘successful novelist.’’ There is a witty 
and slangy painter, and a fierce old man, 
whose personal wrongs have set him against 
the law; and there are several types of the 
young woman. The conversations are natural 
and bright, the narrative is simple and 
straightforward, unencumbered with moral or 
other reflections. “The style has a touch of 
Flaubert,—the art of telling things as they 
are, and Jetting them stand out by their own 
strength. The personages make a number of 
interesting remarks, The love-story, while 
not exciting, is agreeable. The book will 
appeal especially to New Yorkers, but should 
be attractive to a larger circle of readers, 


Shakespeare’s satire on the Puritans attains 
its sharpest sting. Mr. Byington has a long 
list of ‘‘ Authorities referred to’’; but the 
value of his Pilgrim and Puritan chapters is 
that of a pleasant reproduction of more elabo- 
rate studies rather than that of independent 
research. He need not have gone farther than 
Prof. A. V. G. ‘Allen’s Jonathan Edwards 
for all that he writes about that worthy, and 
much more than he could incorporate in his 
restricted space. The chapter upon Eliot 
calls for particular gratitude, because few have 
heard his story told so often as the others 
that are presented here with it. Taken asa 
whole, Mr. Byington’s book makes its appeal 
to the more popular and less critical reader, 
—an appeal to which, we trust, he will re- 
spond most heartily, and, so doing, secure for 
himself some sound instruction, not too labo- 
riously dull to be enjoyed. 


SALADIN, AND THE FALL OF THE KINGDOM 
OF JERUSALEM. By Stanley Lane Foole. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—It was Sir Walter 
Scott’s choice of the great Oriental hero, 
‘¢h1-Melik en-Nasir Salah-ed-din,’’ which, 
under the popular name of ‘‘Saladin,’’ 
brought to the knowledge of the average 
reader the adventures and noble character of 
this real hero. Lessing, in his Mathan, the 
Wise, has similarly popularized the name of 
‘¢Saladin.’? The book before us, in the 
most fascinating descriptive style and with 
numerous excellent illustrations, seeks to 
give, not the immortal portrait which the 
genius of Scott depicted, but the historical 
record of one who seems to deserve in truth 
all the hero-worship he has received. Few 
people would be pleased to have the ideal 
‘*Saladin’’ of romance displaced by a meaner 
figure. Fortunately, however, this accurate 
portrayal in many ways increases the illustri- 
ousness of the hero. Scott really caught 
sight, through the slight material at his com- 
mand, of the reality of the greatness of ‘‘Sal- 
adin’’; and this historical survey only adds 
thoroughness to what in Ze Talisman is but 
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Cuina. By Robert K. Douglas. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. —Beginning with Lacouperie’s 
well-established theory that the Chinese race 
originated in a migratory movement from the 
Susian territory south of the Caspian Sea 
about the twenty-third century 38.c., this 
history rapidly surveys the long half-shadowed 
romantic movements, which can hardly be 
designated progress, of this strange people 
from the days of Kublai Khan to the recent 
war with Japan. While Mr. Douglas writes 
with great moderation and apparent accuracy, 
and does not pose as an advocate for the race 
with whose history he is so thoroughly famil- 
iar, yet he gives his reader, after all, a dis- 
tinct impression that there is a progressive 
leaven existing in the Chinese, which, under 
a sound and honest political administration, 
such as the British have given to Egypt, 
might yet succeed in lifting China once more 
to a position of influence and dignity in the 
world, such as her enormous population and 
unused wealth seem to entitle her. In the 
opening relations between China and our own 
country, which present events indicate as 
likely rapidly to assume enormous proportion, 
this succinct account of the ways and means 
of foreign intercourse, of the difficulties 
which have been encountered in the past, and 
of the history of previous successes, will prove 
of extreme value to those whose interests lead 
them to a study of this field. The illustra- 
tions from photographs are very numerous, 
and admirably illustrative of the text; while 
the maps and index complete the availability 
of the book. 


THE PURITAN AS A COLONIST AND RE- 
FORMER. By Ezra Hoyt Byington. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.—We have here two 
closely related chapters, ‘‘The Pilgrim as a 
Colonist’? and ‘*The Puritan as a Colonist, ”’ 
and a third, which naturally follows, ‘‘John 
Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians.’’ To the 
next we ‘‘leap large lengths’? of years, and 
come upon ‘‘Jonathan Edwards, and the 
Great Awakening.’’ The fifth and conclud- 
ing chapter, ‘‘Shakespeare and the Puritans, ’’ 
is quite remote from the others, but amply 
justifies itself by its general character, if not 
by its instructive dealing with an interesting 
topic, Shakespeare’s treatment of the Puri- 
tans is hardly more than an incident of the 
chapter, which has much to say of his career 
in general and his religious character. We 
have not even a mention of Angelo in *‘ Meas- 
ure for Measure,’’ the character in which 


A ConFIpENT To-morrow: A Novel of 
New York. By Brander Matthews. — Illus- 
trated by William L. Jacobs. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
Why should not some novelist do for New 
York what Hugo and Balzac have done for 
Paris, —describe its life in a series of stories? 
This is the ambition of Mr. Matthews’s 
hero, —a young journalist, who comes to New 
York to seek his fortune, and is speedily 
seized on by the spirit of the great city; and 
the present volume, we may suppose, is in- 
tended as a contribution to such a series. 
There is a pleasant thread of story, on 
which are strung a number of pictures, 
chietly of the experiences of journalists and 
authors. We are told how a great weekly |- 
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too brief a sketch. We must refer our readers 
to the book itself for the rich material so 
admirably set forth. 


THE Loom or Destiny. By Arthur J. 
Stringer. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, 
$1. 50.—Most of these short sketches are about 
children, such as Michael Angelo Wolff has 
pictured in Zife and /udge,—poor, ragged, 
hungry little wretches, victims of ignorance, 
vulgarity, and license. Their general tenor 
is indicated in the quatrains prefixed to the 
chapters, of which the following are sam- 
ples :— 

“They seen as we were gutter scum, 
An’ they said as we was bad; 


An’ they knowed th’ soul of a gutter snipe 
Was th’ on’y soul we ’ad! 


‘*For w’ot’s bin bred in these ’ere bones, 

In these ’ere bones was bred; 

An’ you an’ me is gutter scum 

Till you an’ me is dead.”’ 
Nothing is sadder than an unhappy child- 
hood; and these sketches make one feel that 
the misery is not less when it is unconscious, 
accepting life without comparisons. Natu- 
rally, the humor is rather grim; but it is cer- 
tainly effective in such a setting. Among 
the best of the sketches is ‘‘An Essay in 
Equality,’’—the story of a little boy from 
the avenue who took off his shoes and stock- 
ings to play in a mud-puddle with a bare- 
legged little boy from the alley. 


DORCHESTER Boox. Published by the 
Branch Alliance, Christ Church, Dorchester. 
Cloth cover, $1; paper, 50 cents. —This excel- 
lent historical memorial volume is following 
the recent custom which has proved very pop- 
ular in such towns as Portsmouth, Hingham, 
etc.,.by obtaining short descriptive articles 
by well-known local writers, and profusely 
illustrating with photographic reproductions 
of everything interesting allied to the subject 
of each paper. In the present volume a local 
artist has made a sketching tour of the whole 
neighborhood, thus supplying admirable ini- 
tial side and tail pieces, which, with the 
full-page reproductions, make up one of the 
most brilliant and attractive of such books we 
have yet seen. The old ballad, ‘‘A Wonder- 
ful Deliverance,’’ the brightly descriptive 
‘Highways and Byways,’’ and Dr. E. E. 
Hale’s racy account of the death of the old 
‘*Everett House’’ are only samples of the 
admirable literary quality of the text. The 
book is choicely made up as to form, cover, 
type, etc., and is a most excellent and charm- 
ing gift to any one interested (as who is not?) 
in good old Dorchester. 


Ways oF Woop Foix. By William J. 
Long. Boston: Ginn & Co.—These chapters 
are nearly all the records of personal observa- 
tion in the woods and field; and many are 
the curious and interesting performances that 
one may read of, all vouched for as actual 
happenings. Mr. Long believes in the in- 
dividuality of the wild creatures. He tells 
of asking a little child once how she knew 
her own little chicken from twenty others in 
the flock just like him. ‘‘How do I know 
my chicken? Why, I know him by his little 
face!’’ And, sure enough, the face was quite 
different, So Mr. Long’s advice is, no mat- 
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ter how well you know the ways of crows, 
for instance, to watch the first that comes in 
your way quite as if he were an entire 
stranger; and you will surely find some new 
thing, some-unrecorded way, to give you 
fresh interest in them. This eager spirit of 
the investigator goes through all the chapters. 
Some of the sketches have previously ap- 
peared in the Vouth’s Companion. 


SMITH Brunt, U.S.N. By Waldron K. 
Post. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1. 50.—Mr. Post’s new book is not to be re- 
garded as a product of our recent war with 
Spain, though it treats of our navy in its 
early days, and endeavors to preserve its 
spirit and traditions. It is unusually long, 
containing over four hundred and fifty closely 
filled pages; and for most readers it would 
probably have been improved by compression. 
It is the story of the adventures of a young 
lieutenant and a little midshipman. The au- 
thor says himself that it ‘‘goes tacking from 
one person to another,’’ but it manages to 
include much information about stirring 
naval events of the second decade of the cen- 
tury and considerable romance. Lawrence is 
a prominent character, and the mystery of 
Somers and his crew at Tripoli forms part of 
the story. 


PHILOSOPHIC NuGGreTs. Gathered by 
Jeanne G. Pennington. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 40 cents. —This fourth 
volume of the ‘‘Nuggets Series’’ contains 
selections from. Carlyle, Ruskin, Charles 
Kingsley, and Amiel. Miss Pennington has 
had experience in grouping together sugges- 
tive and characteristic passages from the great 
thinkers, and she has chosen with much care 
such as must prove especially helpful to him 
who will take each for all it is worth. From 


Carlyle she has taken more than from the, 


other three put together; and his picture is 
the one given, which indicates, perhaps, her 
appreciation of him ‘‘with the gruff voice 
and the tender heart.’’ There is good reason 
for such compilations as this, when every one 
of the detached paragraphs contains a thought 
over which one does well to reflect. 


Miscellaneous. 


Margaret Warner Morley has written, and 
Ginn & Co. have published, an attractive 
book for children, entitled Zittle Wanderers, 
which explains in simple language why plants 
travel and how they contrive to do it. Some 
fly with plumes or down, some with tiny 
wings. Others are carried by the wind or by 
animals, and some are shot away from the 
seed-pods. These chapters will encourage 
children to observe for themselves. 


Ginn & Co. have added to their ‘‘ Standard 
English Classics’? a volume of Representative 
Poems from Burns. It is edited, with intro- 
ductions, notes, and vocabulary, by Charles 
Lane Hanson, instructor in English in the 


Mechanic Arts High School of Boston, and 


is further enriched by the inclusion of Car- 
lyle’s essay. These ‘‘Standard Classic’’ edi- 
tions are admirable not only for school use, 
but as convenient, well-printed, and reliable 
editions. 


Harper & Brothers have begun the publica- 
tion of a series of small books, which they 
call ‘‘Little Books by Famous Writers, ’’— 
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slender, oblong volumes, neatly printed and 
tastefully bound, sold for 50 cents each. A 
good, short story, put up in this attractive 
shape, is well-nigh irresistible at this season 
of the year. Good for the Soul is one of the 
best of Margaret Deland’s ‘‘Old Chester 
Tales,’’ and it fits well into this series. It 
is a searching study of human nature, and 
one thought which it always suggests is of 
the great need to-day of just such pastors as 
Dr. Lavendar. The longing to tell a secret 
trouble to some one outside of it, whose 
sympathy is assured, but whose sight is not, 
therefore, Jess clear, is a perfectly natural 
and human one, and may often bring, as in 
Elizabeth’s case, just the needed relief and 
aid. Others of the set are by Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Richard Harding Davis, and James 
Lane Allen. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have added Suder- 
mann’s remarkable story, Der Katzensteg, to 
their valuable ‘‘Modern Language Series.’ 
It has been somewhat abridged by the omis- 
sion of Gescriptions and episodes of minor 
importance, in order to make it suitable for 
use in classes. The German department at 
Harvard is already using it. It is a moving 
story, sombre in its portrayal of the unrea- 
soning injustice of the Schrandener, dramatic 
in its presentation of such scenes as Bole- 
slav’s maintenance of his military authority, 
and strangely impressive in the study of 
Regina. It is a book that one cannot lay 
aside until it is finished. The editing has 
been done by Prof. Benjamin W. Wells. 
The notes are comparatively few in number, 
but cover necessary points. It would be a 
great help in class use if all these German 
texts could be provided with their own vocab- 
ularies, avoiding the necessity of using a 
large dictionary. 


Mr. John Lesslie Hall, the translator of 
Beowulf, has put together in this volume, 
entitled Old English Tdyls, eight poems, in 
which he has sought to reproduce to some 
extent the spirit, the metre, and the leading 
characteristics of Old English verse, writing 
as an English gleeman of about 1000 A.D. 
The poems give a panoramic view of the 
Teutonic conquest of England and of the 
heroic period of Anglo-Saxon history. This 
is an interesting experiment, and Prof. Hall 
has carried it out with skill and spirit. The 
following extract, taken from ‘‘The Death of 
Horsa,’’ gives the wail of kinsmen and vas- 
sals mourning their leader :— 


**Red is the fire, 
Bitter the bite of the blaze as it burneth, 
And the flame as it fluttereth. Fare thee 
~ well, Horsa, 

Leader of liegemen, beloved, Jamented ~ 
Earl of the Anglians! Honor attend thee 

In Valhalla, the haven of heroes and 

warriors!’’ 


The book is published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 


The Magazines. 


The January (1900) number of Zhe Alienist 
and Neurologist contains: ‘‘Outline of Psy- 
chiatry in Clinical Lectures,’’ by C. Wer- 
nicke, M.D. ; ‘‘Samuel Henderson, Murderer: 
Responsible or Irresponsible,’’ by Martin W. 
Barr, M.D. ; ‘Transitory Mental Disorder in 
Hemicrania,’’ by Prof. v. Krafft-Ebing; 
‘*Epilepsy modified by Treatment and En- 
vironment, with Some Notes of Two Hundred 
Cases,’’ by Martin W. Barr, M.D. ; ‘‘Hun- 
gry Evil in Epileptics,’’ by Ch. Féré, M.D. ; 
‘©The Legal Disabilities of Natural Children, 
justified biologically and historically, ’ "say, 
E. C. Spitzka, M.D; ‘‘Research in Compar- 
ative Cytology on the Nervous System of the 
Vertebrates,’’ by Giuseppe Levi, M.D.; be- 
sides the usual selections, editorials, Te- 
views, reprints, book notices, etc, 
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In reviewing the Wew World for December, 
it gives us great pleasure to announce that 
Mr. Gilman has been prevailed upon to con- 
tinue in his place as managing editor, ar- 
rangements having been made for editing of 
the March and June numbers while he is 
studying abroad on special lines. At the 
same time we are assured of a good hope 
that the Vew World will be put on a sound 
financial footing. The present number is a 
remarkably good one. Dr. Albert Réville’s 
analysis of the Dreyfus affair is the best that 
we have seen. It is the more interesting be- 
cause he was at first a believer in the guilt of 
Dreyfus. He distinguishes between the first 
and secondary causes of the trouble, the 
former being single,—a passionate devotion 
to the army, and sensitiveness about it;—the 
latter tripartite, consisting of anti-Semitism, 
Roman Catholic, and political intrigue. Mr. 
More’s ‘‘Nemesis; or, The Divine Envy,’’ is 
a valuable study of an interesting phase of 
Greek theology. One hardly expects a Christ- 
mas flavor in the Vew World, but gets it in 
‘“‘The Legendary Story of Christ’s Child- 
hood,’’ which does not deal with the New 
Testament legends, but with the bolder ones 
of a later time. Dr. Everett’s ‘‘ Distinctive 
Mark of Christianity'’ contends that it is the 
lack of a distinctive character, its inclu- 
siveness and universality. One is reminded 
of the pleroma of Dr. J. F. Clarke’s ‘‘Ten 
Great Religions’’; but the view is argued 
here much more persuasively than there. 
The best thought is that the one religion of 
which Christianity is a single manifestation 
is not to be found by seeking for what is 
common to all, but in the concreteness of 
them all, taken together. Prof. Bacon writes 
of ‘‘Abraham, the Heir of Yahweh,’’ with 
ample learning; and so does Prof. Budde of 
‘¢ Ashera in the Old Testament.’’ Prof. Wat- 
son’s ‘‘ Educational Sceptics of the Common- 
wealth’? is one of those ‘‘small wines’’ that 
have a peculiar delicacy of flavor. Prof. 
Leonard’s ‘‘ Inductive Homiletics’’ pleads for 
the study of good sermons as the best means 
for learning to write them. At once timely 
and of permanent value is Mr. Dole’s elabo- 
rate review of Dr. Munger’s recent Life of 
Bushnell. Full justice is done to Bushnell’s 
work, while its limitations are frankly ex- 
posed. ‘‘Did Bushnell seek to speak his 
truths in the simplest and most serviceable 
words?’’? asks Mr. Dole, and answers, .‘‘I 
think not.’? He was trying to patch up 
some effective compromise between truth and 
tradition. He preferred his new wine in old 
bottles. One of Mr. Dole’s most searching 
questions is, ‘‘Did ever any man remain an 
orthodox Trinitarian who ventured to put his 
understanding of the doctrine into plain lan- 
guage?’’ But the allowance is plainly made 
that the Unitarian thought of Bushnell’s time 
was as half-fledged as Bushnell’s. Dr. Mun- 
ger’s preference for ecclesiastical continuity 
is met by the suggestion that the New Eng- 
land orthodox were the seceding party. The 
**Book Reviews’’ are of uncommon interest. 
Prof. Toy’s Book of Proverbs is treated elab 
orately, and with just, if generous, praise. 
Mz. Gannett has a highly characteristic notice 
of Mr. Jones’s Jess, asking us to believe that 
Mr. Jones can do even better work. Prof. 
James Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism is 
ably reviewed by Prof. Schiller of Oxford 
University. Emphasis is placed on the fact 
that naturalism is legitimate so long as it is 
regarded as methodological, and not as a 
statement of ultimate realities; and Prof. 
Ward is asked to give us something more 
than the few tantalizing hints which he 
vouchsafes of his positive convictions on the 
line of a spiritual monism. Last, but not 
least, Prof. Gilman’s own Dividend to Labor 
is competently handled by Mr. Slicer, who 
finds in it an adequate successor to Prof. 
Gilman’s other industrial studies,—a note of 
liberal praise. 
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From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Echoes of Greek Idyls. By Lloyd Mifflin. Br25 
Beyond the Hills of Dream. By W.W. Campbell, $1.25. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A, J. Carlyle. 


$1.25. 
Salmon P. Chase. American Statesman Series. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart. $1.25. 
The Two Legacies. By Georgina Lowell Putnam. $1.00. 
The Book of Legends. By Horace E. Scudder. 50 cents. 


2 é From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Historic Mansions and Highways of Boston. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. $2.5¢. 


_, From Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 
Hawaii and its People. By Alexander S. Twombly, 


From Belknap & Warfield, Hart ‘ord, Conn. 
Some Reminiscences of a Long Life. By John Hooker, 


From Gospel Trumpet Publishing Co., Moundsville, 
W. Va 


The Great Physician and his Power to heal. By E. E. 
Byrum. 


Paper Cover, 60 cts. by mail. 


DR. HILLIS’ 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH SERMONS 


Appear in every Monday’s issue of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. Subscription price $1.50. per year, postpaid. 

In addition to pps Church sermons are reports 
of sermons of the leading clergymen of Greater New 


A Suitable Gift 


FOR 


Christmas or New Year 


THE STUDENT'S DIARY 


FOR 1900. 


By Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
GEO. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers. 


Bound in leather, 75 cents. 


ON SALE AT THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION BOOK-ROOM, 


25 Beacon Street. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


27a Congress Street, = = = Boston. 
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From the Evangelical Publishing Company, C. hicago. 
Best Hymns, No, 2. Compiled by Rev. Harold F. Sayles. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Champion March. Two-step. For the piano. 
ert G. Morse. = ; 
The Captive. Song for medium voice. By Edouard Lalo. 
Angel’s Serenade. With violin, ‘cello, or flute obligato. 
Song for medium voice. oe G. Braga. 
A Venetian Song. Duet. For soprano or tenor and alto 
or baritone. By F. Paolo Tosti. 


By Rob- 


Go, Pretty Rose. Duet. For two high voices. By Theo, 
Marzials. is 
The Venetian Gondolier. For the piano, By C. W. 


gmann. 

Could my Songs their Way be winging. Song for high 
and low voice. By Reynaldo Hahn. ’ 

Tears. Forthe piano. By Bruno Oscar Klein. 

Souvenez-vous, Viérge Marie? (Dost thou not know, 
Sweet Virgin Mary?) With violin and organ obligato. 
By J. Massenet. 

Championship March. Two-step. Piano Duet. By Rob- 
ert G. Morse. 


Just Published. 


DORCHESTER BOOK. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE WOMEN’S ALLIANCE, CHRIST CHURCH. 
FOR SALE BY 
MRS. McHENRY ROBINSON, 27 Shawmut Park, Dorchester. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION BOOK-ROOM, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Cloth Cover, $1.15 by mail. 


A Year Book 
SUPPLEMENT 


will be published January 1, corrected as nearly as possi- 
ble to that date, and contain the lists of “Societies with 
their Ministers” and “Ministers with their Residences,” 
and other official addresses, 

Price 15 cents, for which it will be sent to any address, 
postage paid. 


Members of the Association receive a copy without 
charge. 


The Vear Book for 1900 will be issued July rz. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Block engagement 
Calendar, fine half- 
tone head on cover, 
dark green, strongly 
bound with rings. 
Each sheet has fac- 


CALENDAR Eien snteehas tae: 


written expressly for this use, from one of our 
prominent Unitarians. Price 50c.; postpaid, 55c. 
FOR SALE AT 4 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION OFFICE, 
25 Beacon Street, Room 11, 


and at all branch headquarters. Special rates to 


fairs. 
its kind — the only one con- 


The Humboldt taining popular scientific 
Library of Science "sos:<ts3cay 


It contains only 

works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world of science, In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 
TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 
in our time. Catalogues free. Send fifteen cents 
for asample volume. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Vifth Avenue, Se New York. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By ProraP CHUNDER MozoompDar. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


is the only publication of 


$510 
Che Dome. 


The Lion-slayer. 


Down in Turkish fashion flat 
A group of merry children sat 
Upon the floor. 
They were looking very snug 
In a row upon the rug, 
The fire before. 


One with hands about her knee 
Begged all to look and see, 
Tn the coals, 
A great lion fierce and strong, 
And his tawny mane so long 
Round him rolls. 


“Oh, you need not be afraid,” 
Said the dainty little maid 
Ina glee. 
“T'd fight him if he’d dare 
Just to come outside of there, 
You would see. 


“T’'d take him by the head, 

And I’d squeeze him till he bled 
His blood all out. 

If his great big teeth he’d show, 

I’d saw off the whole row, 
Beside his snout.” 


The awe-stricken group looked grave 
As the little maid so brave 

Smiled once more. 
Peeping ’round the room in fear, 
They half expected then to hear 

The lion’s roar. 


All at once a little mouse, 
Who had built his tiny house 
In the wall, 
Came scudding toward the crowd; 
And, with cries prolonged and loud, 
Away went all. 


By the lion-slayer led, 
They precipitately fled 
To the door. 
While the frightened little mouse 
Scrambled madly to his house 
Across the floor. 


— Nellie H. Ayres, in the New Vork Observer. 


Santa Claus knows, 
Grandmother says I'll lose my head next. 
Papa says he can’t afford to buy me any 

more knives. 

Mamma says she’ll have to sew my clothes 
on. 

That’s because I left my jacket on a fence 
corner when I took it off to play ball, and 
I came home without it; and, when I went 
back where it was, it wasn’t there, 

Nora says we’ll all starve next. 

That's because I went to buy some things, 
and I Jost the paper they were written on; 
and, when I was looking for it, I found a 
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don’t see it again till some one picks it up 
under a bush, all soaked. 

Or to leave your new felt hat on the grass 
when you're playing ‘‘Mumble Peg,’’ and 
Rover finds it and tries to eat it up. 

Or to have your tops and handkerchiefs 
and shoes and gloves always getting lost all 
kinds of ways. 

One day grandmother asked me if I thought 
Santa Claus would bring anything for boys 
who lost everything. 

“*T guess he don’t know,’’ I said. 

“‘T believe he does know,’’ grandmother 
said. ‘‘He always seems to know pretty 
well what you want in your stocking, doesn’t 
he?’’ 

He does, you know! And I began think- 
ing I’d better be careful, for Christmas was 
coming. But somehow I wasn’t; for that 
very day mamma sent me with a sponge cake 
over to old Miss Pratt's, and I just set it 
down while I was looking for some gum on 
the old cherry-tree. And the first thing I 
knew Rover had it half eaten up, and I guess 
he thought it was better than felt hats. 

But I was hoping Santa Claus would not 
hear about it, and about some other things, 
when he had so much to see to about Christ- 
mas time. 

We all hung up our stockings. I had a 
great time trying to find my best red ones; 
and at last I found one where I’d rolled it 
in:o a ball to shy at Tom, and it fell behind 
some books. And it had a dreadful hole in 
the toe, because it hadn’t got into the wash, 
and so it hadn’t got mended; but I thought 
Santa Claus’d be too busy to notice that. 

On Christmas morning we boys all jumped 
for our stockings; and I was just seeing that 
Jack and Tom were hauling out things with 
paper ’round. And they were silk mufflers. 
And / hauled out a paper, too. 

Was it a new silk muffler, all soft and 
nice, with poke-dots on the edge? 

No, sir: it wasn’t. 

It was three old mean handkerchiefs of 
mine that I’d stuffed into a hole in my ship 
when she leaked. 

And there was a knife, all rusty, that I’d 
been making a dam with. And there was 
another knife I’d left out when I made a 
snow man, and a pearl-handled one of 
mamma’s I’d taken to make a grave for a 
beetle when the ground was frozen; and it 
was all spoiled, too, And there was a top 
that I had cracked when I threw it at Billy 
Watkins’s dog. 

I wouldn’t look at another thing; but I 
saw down on the floor my beautiful picture- 


cent, and I heard an organ-grinder and a| book I left out in the rain, and my ship I 


ap eiey and me and Billy Watkins went to 


left in the sun till she cracked, and my whip 


give em the cent, and we went ’round after|I poked the fire with. And I pitched the old 
*em a little while, and, when I got home, it| stocking away, and I—well—I cried. 


was dinner-time, and 
weren’t there. 

I wish my things wouldn’t always get lost. 
Mamma says it’s because I’m not careful of 
them; but I guess she doesn’t know how easy 
it is to lay down your knife by the creck 
when you’re making willow-whistles, and 
forget all about it. 

Or to throw your ball the last time, and 
never see where it goes when they call you to 
wash for supper, and never think of it again 
till the next time you want it, and then you 


the things to eat 


Soon the folks came to see what the 
matter was, and grandmother came right in. 
Tom said :— 

‘““He don't like his stocking; and I 
wouldn’t, either. It’s a mean old stock- 
ing!’’ And grandmother said:— 

“Why, this is a nice stocking. Look 
here |’’ 

I looked; and I saw my other red stocking 
that I couldn't find hanging there, all clean 
and mended, And I don’t know to this day 
how I didn’t see it before. And there was 
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a muffler for me, and a new knife and lots 
of other things. And Tom showed grand- 
mother the old stocking; and she took up 
the things that were in it, looked at ’em, 
and said :— 

‘*Ves, yes: I see how it is. These things 
were for a careless boy. Of course, Santa 
Claus couldn’t put nice things in such an old 
stocking as this; and the new things are 
for a boy who is going to be careful and 
orderly. ’?— Household. 


Roast Potatoes. 


It was snowing hard when the children 
went to bed the night before, and blowing 
‘*like a hurricane,’’ the father said. 

‘*No going to grandpa’s to-morrow!’’ he 
had asserted, setting his lips firmly and shak- 
ing his head. 

But now it was morning. The sun se 
brilliantly; and, although there was snow, 
snow, piled everywhere, and the mother said 
that she didn’t see how they were ever going 
to get through all those drifts, the father was 
out in the barn, making ready the big sleigh, 
and the children were aybijaag at the prospect 
of a fine day. 

‘*It is ten degrees below zero!’’ announced 
the Scientific One, coming in from the wood- 
shed, and bringing with him a whiff of cold 
air and little showers of snow. 

“*Oh, we shall freeze!’’ shivered the Big- 
gest One. 

‘*We shall have the soapstones for our 
toes,’’ said the Practical One, ‘‘and mufflers 
for our ears; but I guess our hands will 
catch it. And baby’s new mittens not done, 
—it’s too bad!’’ 

‘*We might each carry a hot roast potato, ’’ 
suggested the Quiet One. 

““*That’s just like him!’’ laughed the Big- 
gest One. 

‘*Not a bad idea,’’ said the Scientific One. 
‘“The heat’’— 

**Oh, don’t go off on a lecture!’’ begged 
the Practical One. ‘‘Hot potatoes and cold 
hands will make a capital combination, and 
that’s enough. Mother, if you can spare me 
the oven, I’ll wash an even dozen; and 
they’ll be baked by the time we are off.’’ 

So it happened that, when the Raymond 
children clambered into the sleigh, each one 
was provided with a piping-hot potato, which 
was clasped tightly in his mittened hand. 
What squeals and giggles there were when 
the warmth became greater than was comfort- 
able! And such a chattering had certainly 
not been heard since the year before, when 
they had gone to grandpa’s last birthday feast. 

‘*Here’s your potato!’’ cried the Practical 
One, handing over a big tuber to the mother, 
as she settled herself among the buffalo robes. 

The father protested that he didn’t want to 
be bothered with any such nonsense; but, be- 
fore they had gone many miles, the youngsters 
discovered that the hands that held the reins 
were willing to gather grateful warmth, one 
after the other, in the pockets where the 
Quiet One had bestowed the hot vegetables. 

The high wind of the night before had 
packed the snow in drifts that were not easily 
travelled. The road grew worse as the party 
proceeded, but the horses floundered along 
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until they were within four miles of their 
destination. Then in one big drift the 
animals and sleigh stuck tight. The father 
and the boys briskly plied their feet around 
the runners, but to no purpose. 

“*T should have brought some shovels, ’’ 
said the father, anxiously, ‘‘if I had dreamed 
of anything like this. I declare, I don’t 
know what to do!’’ 

Finally, he and the two eldest boys started 
to walk to the nearest farm-house, a half-mile 
away. . 

Time dragged heavily with 
the drift. LA 

‘I’m hungry!’’ piped the Wee One. 

“*Eat your potato,’’ said the Quiet One. 

“*Let’s all eat ’em!’’ cried the Merry One. 
“*That will be fun!’’ 

And it was! Never were cold potatoes 
given such a relish before, Even the mother 
ate, and grew jolly, and told stories. 

“Team coming!’’ announced the Quiet 
One, first to spy it, though everybody thought 
he had not taken his eyes off that far-away 
spot down the road where three specks: of 
figures had vanished. 

Then stories and potatoes were forgotten in 
the excitement of watching the approaching 
ox-team; and then it was suddenly discovered 
to contain, besides the three who had gone in 
search of help, the uncle and cousins whom 
they were to visit. j 

“*Grandpa would have it,’? one of the 
cousins explained, ‘‘that you might get stuck 
in the drifts; and it was all owing to him 
that we started out for you. It is lucky we 
did; for we could n’t have had the birthday 
dinner till you got there, and it is cooking 
in the oven now. Oh, the turkey is a 
beauty !’’ 

**Tt can’t taste much better than our pota- 
toes!’’ laughed the Merry One.— Youth’s 
Companion. 


Heroic Deeds of Children. 


those left in 


Probably the most precocious hero on rec- 
ord is a tiny boy called Leonard Webber, 
aged five years, who several days ago received 
a certificate of honor from the Royal Humane 
Society for saving from drowning the life of 
his little brother, aged three. The children 
were playing with some other boys on the 
edge of a pond, when the younger Webber 
fell into the water. The others, frightened 
by the incident, took to their heels; but 
Leonard, without the slightest hesitation, 
plunged in and rescued his brother from a 
watery death. The youthful hero, who is a 
bright, intelligent youngster, seemed to think 
nothing of his brave feat; and there can be 
little doubt that he is of the stuff which has 
gone so far toward building up the mighty 
empire to which he belongs. 

Quite as remarkable was the case which 
comes from a remote corner of Russia, where 
a boy of nine years actually possessed the 
temerity to tackle a great, gaunt wolf that 
had assailed a tiny playmate as the latter lay 
asleep. The rescuer seized an axe that 
chanced to be lying on the ground, where it 
had been left by a woodman, and gave battle 
to the wolf, who, finding himself thus at- 
tacked, promptly abandoned his murderous 
intentions, and trotted off into the wood. 
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Russia has, 


much youthful heroism. Some years ago, 


when a peasant woman was. sitting with her 


little daughter, aged about eight years, at 
supper, the curtains which divided the liv- 
ing-room in which they sat from the adjoin- 
ing bedroom caught fire through the explosion 
of an oil-lamwp. The mother sat dum- 
founded, not knowing what to do, 


presence of mind; for, seizing a knife, she 


climbed upon a chair, cut down the blazing 


curtains, and then smothered the flames with 
the hearth-rug. In two minutes’ time the 


fire, which might have developed into a 


veritable conflagration, was extinguished; 
and the whole business was carried out by the 
unaided pluck of a mite of eight. 


Tad Lincoln’s Christmas Box. 


Around a fire in Buffalo an old soldier was 
telling the boys of his last Christmas in the 
army. Three sons of generals were listening 
to these stories, and one begged for ‘‘some- 
thing about Tad Lincoln. ’’ 

“*Father knew him well,’’ said one; ‘‘My 
Uncle John used to show him all about the 
camps,’’ said another; and ‘‘Never mind 
about your Uncle John, ’’ said the old soldier. 
‘My little grandson, Abra’m Lincoln West, 
has a part of a picture-book that was sent to 
us in a cold, miserable winter’s camp by 
little Tad, and had been written in his own 
writing, ‘To the soldiers, from Tad Lin- 
coln.’ Bless the little fellow’s memory! 
He sent "em when we were dying and freezing 
and suffering from miseries of every kind. 

‘*Wal! that Christmas box! It makes me 
feel young to talk about it. We laughed and 
cried, and just like little children looked at 
the ‘picture-books till they were ’most worn 
out. That was years ago. But we kept track 
of the books; and, when Abraham Lincoln 
died an’ little Tad went on into the blessed 
kingdom, too (for he couldn’t live without 
his father, you know), then we put away the 
old books safe, and divided them up. So 
my grandson Abra’m has one to-day.’’ 

The little story of Tad’s Christmas box 
has often been told by fireside and camp-fire, 
but it is never old. That winter was bitter 
cold and stormy. The soldiers encamped 
across the Potomac, just over Long Bridge, 
suffered from scanty shelter, frozen ground, 
and bleak, cheerless quarters. 

Among the many presents sent to Tad for 
the holidays was a box of splendid books 
from a big firm in Boston. The marvellous 
stories, with beautiful illustrations, were 
Tad’s constant delight. He would lean over 
his father’s knee night after night, when the 
house was still, before the glowing fire in the 
‘*Red Room,’’ asking his quaint, odd ques- 
tions, enthusiastically ‘‘talking over the pict- 
ures with father. ’’ 

Suddenly a thought struck him. Jumping 
up and clapping his hands, he exclaimed, — 

‘*Father, don’t you remember how cold 
and lonesome the soldiers looked over in 
Virginia, where we went the other day?’’ 

‘Yes, my son, They did look cold,—poor 
boys !’” 

‘‘Well, I’m going to send them these 


indeed, been the scene of 


But her 
daughter, child as she was, possessed more 
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be-au-ti-ful books! You see, they don’t 
have any good times; and we’’ (patting the 
bony knee lovingly)—‘‘we have such good 
times together !’’ 

The big dark face and sad eyes gleamed 
with light. The father put his arm closer 
about the boy, and said tenderly :— 

‘*That’s right, little son! Send them all 
the nice books you can spare. Tell the 
steward in the morning to pack a box for 
you, big and strong, of all the good things 
to eat in this house. Your mother will help 
you. And let’s give the boys a nice Christ- 
mas dinner,—a gift from Tad.’’ 

The next day the box was packed. Mrs. 
Lincoln herself superintended the work. 
Never was there a happier boy than Tad. 
He was everywhere in a minute, from the 
kitchen to the cabinet-room! The cook de- 
clared, ‘‘Master Tad had cleaned out the 
storeroom and cupboards!’’ He drove the 
last nails. He ran for black paint, with 
which the coachman printed in large letters 
on the top and both ends (for Tad said it 
might get wrong side up), ‘‘¥For the soldiers, 
from Tad Lincoln.’’ 

‘*Father’’ was marched to the window to 
see the box as it started off. When the 
expressman drove down Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the express office, people laughed to see 
the little boy sitting on top of a huge box, 
smiling and bowing at the boys whom he 
knew. 

That night he told his father confidentially 
he thought there would be ‘‘one merry Christ- 
mas in the war,’’ and added, with a tre- 
mendous hug and kiss, — 

‘*We made it, didn't we, father?’’ 

His tutor told Mr. Lincoln that ‘‘Tad’s 
correspondence was so great about that time 
he had to excuse him fiom lessons.’’ 

That Christmas box was received with 
overwhelming joy and gratitude by the sol- 
diers in that dreary camp, and years later 
the tender love of little Tad was sacredly 
remembered. —Margaret Spencer, in American 
Agriculturist. 


At small Edith’s school the teacher daily 


‘gives the children written exercises in the 


English language. Sometimes they copy 
poetry from the blackboard or write letters 
or answer advertisements. The other day 
this ‘‘Wanted’’ advertisement appeared on 
the board, and all the ‘little girls were re- 
quired to hand in written applications in 
reply: ‘‘Wanted: a milliner. Apply by 
letter to Miss Smith, 1o Blank Street.’’ 
Edith’s application was promptly handed to 
the teacher, and it read as follows :— 

Dear Miss Smith,—1 saw you want a mil- 
liner. I hate to trim hats. Can’t you get 


somebody else? Please let me know at once. 
EpITH JONES. 


Good Digestion 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Taken regularly after meals, removes 
the sense of distress, oppression and 
“all gone” feeling of the stomach. 

Genuine bears name HoRsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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Good News. 


The New Year. 


O glad New Year, the whole wide world 
Reaches welcoming hands to thee. 

We yearn to fathom what will betide 
Tn life’s sad, surging sea. 

We long to know, ere we plant the seed, 
What the harvest of hope will be! 


Be kind to our soldiers on foreign field, 
Who liberty and life will yield 
To save their nation’s name; 
Be kind to the sorrowing hearts at home, 
And back to their arms let their heroes come, 
Unscathed by shot or shame. 


We hope to be happy with thee, New Year. 
We mean to do better, and pray thee hear 
And help us to keep our vow. 
We intend to bear our honest share 
In all the world needs now. 
We intend to give, if we cannot spend; 
We intend to serve, if we cannot lend, 
God keep us faithful to the end 
Of this happy, bright New Year. 


—Retta Long. 


New Yeatr’s Resolutions. 


It will not do to laugh at New Year’s 
resolutions. The oldest of us and the young- 
est alike, if we are good for anything, want 
to lead a larger life than we have ever led 
before. We want to have a wider range than 
we have ever had before. We want to have 
the kingdom of God come nearer to the world 
than it has come before. That is, we want 
to have him reign where the fashions of men 
—or even their follies, too silly to be called 
passions—have been reigning. 

It is quite true that young people who have 
not much experience to draw upon are apt to 
make mistakes in their resolutions, so that 
these resolutions fail them. They are apt to 
try to cover too many points. And perhaps 
the new plans clash together. Perhaps the 
interest in one blots out the interest in 
another. Somehow or other, it sometimes 
seems to happen that on the 31st of December 
the resolutions of the rst of January last have 
not much to show in the way of performance. 
There is not much left of them but the paper 
on which they are written down. 

Mr. Nahor Staples, a young man of the 
noblest motive and of the rarest genius, once 
told me that, as his year began, he always de- 
termined on one important thing which the 
year should teach him. Come weal or woe, 
come frost or thaw, come night or day, come 
winter or summer, he would be making prog- 
ress on this selected line. ‘‘When the last 
year began, I determined that at the end of 
the year I would read and write and speak 
French reasonably well.’? He meant to be 
sure of this one step, so that he need not be 
annoyed by the wretched feeling that he had 
been drifting. He determined on this. To 
determine is to fix one thing at the end of a 
line, so that it shall be absolutely sure, as 
you might fix a post in the ground. And 
this post stood where it was put. His deter- 
mination was the resolve of a child of an 
eternal God, who for this purpose had infinite 
power. 

‘*He did the thing that he was set to do.’’ 

The Holy Father at Rome ha informed us 
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that, for him and his, this year 1900, being 
indeed the end of a century, is to be in a 
certain sort a holy year. The festivals and 
privileges of the Church on the Seven Hills 
are to be specially arranged, so that people 
may look back on their past, though it go 
back to the French Revolution and to the 
exile of the popes from Rome, consider that 
past, and resolve upon the future. Some of 
us think it is always better to look forward 
than to look back. But there are lessons of 
this nineteenth century which it will be well 
for the young people who read these lines to 
consider in making their resolutions for the 
twentieth. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Matthew Henry’s Chapel. 


It is two hundred years since the chapel at 
Chester known as ‘‘ Matthew Henry’s Chapel’’ 
was dedicated for worship. Some American 
travellers who believe in simple and absolute 
religion have visited this interesting place. 
Our friends in England have now determined 
that the chapel shall be properly renewed, 
that it may do its work for two centuries 
more. 

It is not their business only: it is ours as 
well, and our readers must take notice of this 
interesting enterprise while there is time to 
contribute. 

The congregation and trustees promise 
4340 (which may be increased) toward the 
cost of restoration. The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association have marked their ap- 
proval by a grant of £50. The congregation, 
therefore, earnestly and urgently appeal to 
the many outside friends of the ancient 
chapel, and to Unitarians and liberal mem- 
bers of other churches, for the further funds 
required to carry out a too-long-delayed res- 
toration of the oldest non-conformist chapel 
in the ancient city of Chester, 
postal orders may be made payable.to the 
treasurer, William Orrett, 15 Foregate Street, 
Chester. 


Correspondence. 


. . « ‘*T have received the pietty and enter- 
taining pamphlet which shows, in part, the 
daily work of what your people call ‘The 
Benevolent Fraternity.’ The name always 
reminds me of your own jeers at the long 
words of the Unitarians, forty years ago. 
I am glad to see that the Christian Science 
people have lifted this gabble-gabble habit 
off your Unitarian shoulders. Let them keep 
it all for themselves. Now what I am com- 
ing to is this. I do not. believe that the 
Boston people know what ‘ministry-at-large’ 
means. Few people know what the word 
‘ministry’ means. In this office, where I 
write, we try to be civil to people who come 
to us, whether they come to serve us or want 
us to serve them. Here is, very briefly, the 
list of the people who came in in two, or 
possibly three, days of last week :— , 

‘fA, B., discouraged workingman, who 
had been sent to jail by mistake, had come 
out with a clean bill, but thought every 
body looked at him in the street, wanted 
work. 

‘*B. C. (before A. B. had gone), low- 
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toned clergyman, wanted to support his family 
by the pen. 

““C. D., wide-awake, forward-looking boy, 
had read Ben Franklin’s Life, and had ar- 
rived in Boston at 7 A.M., expecting the luck. 

“‘D, E., teacher (without pupils), called, 
thinking we could find lodgings for her till 
she had pupils. 

‘CE. F,, philanthropist, who did good duty 
to mankind six years ago, and cannot now 
find a cause which needs him. Mother and 
son to support : how? 

‘FR. G., on the edge of insanity because 
the Cranbury Centre Gazette has abused her 
grandfather, wants to know how to print her 
reply.’’ : ; 


Lithia Springs and Mr. Douthit. 


At the urgent recommendation of Dr. Hale, 
speaking both for himself and for the Na- | 
tional Council, the National Unitarian Con- 
ference, at its last session in Washington, 
Oct. 16-19, 1899, ordered the appointment of 
a committee to receive contributions for the 
purpose of securing in Unitarian hands, and 
so making permanent, the annual assembly 
established and for several years successfully 
carried on by Rev. Jasper L. Douthit of 
Shelbyville, Ill. In order that those inter- 
ested in the undertaking may understand fully 
the facts in the case and the business side of 
the proposition, the committee begs leave to 
offer the following statement :— 

The property consists of about two hundred 
acres, mostly woodland, situated in the 
county of Shelby, Ill., five miles from the 
town of Shelbyville, and one mile from Mid- 
dlesworth, the nearest railroad station’ on the 
Big Four Road. Upon the land are valuable 
medicinal springs, which have given it the 
name ‘‘Lithia Springs,’’ and for many years , 
have made the place a resort for the whole 
countryside. In 1890 Mr. Douthit, owning 
the land, conceived the idea of holding at 
the Springs an encampment, conducted some- 
what along the lines of the Chautauqua As-. 
sembly. The meetings were educational and 
religious in character. Special emphasis 
was laid upon temperance work. A free 
platform was provided, upon which. honest 
and. intelligent speakers of all phases of po- 
litical and religious belief were made wel- 
come. The meetings were non-partisan and 
non-sectarian. During the first year about 
fifteen tents were pitched on the grounds. 
Since then the work has grown remarkably. 
Improvements have been made, such as the 
erection of a large pavilion and a dining- 
hall, costing in all some four thousand dol- 
lars. Last year there were two hundred tents 
on the grounds, and the attendants numbered 
from two thousand to two thousand five hun- 
dred daily during the three weeks of the en, 
campment. The educational and religious 
character of the assemblies has become more 
marked from year to year. Last summer, be- 
sides the large public meetings in the pavil- 
ion, regular classes were held in kindergar- 
ten, physical culture, nature study, cooking, 
etc. The committee is firmly convinced that 
through these assemblies great good is ac- 
complished over a wide extent of country, 
and that the work deserves enlargement and 
permanence. 
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In order that the proper continuance of the 
work may be assured, Mr. Douthit wishes to 
transfer the property to the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The land is worth, with 
improvements, about $15,000: for one-half 
of it Mr. Douthit was recently offered $10, - 
ooo. He offers to deed the entire property to 
the American Unitarian Association upon 
the terms set forth in the following : — 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE DIRECTORS oF 
THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
AND Rey. JASPER L. DOUTHIT, WIFE, 
AND SONS, 


It is hereby agreed :— 

First —That, when $8,000 shall have been 
raised by the committee appointed by the 
National Conference for the acquisition of 
the two hundred acres of land at Lithia 
Springs, including improvements thereon, a 
quit-claim deed for the same shall be given 
to the Association. : 

Second. —That the property shall be leased 
by the Association at a nominal rent, to 
J. L. Douthit, wife, and sons, for the pur- 
pose of conducting summer assemblies, in- 
dustrial training schools, missions for the 
spread of pure Christianity, and other agen- 
cies of influencing the intellectual, social, and 
religious life of the community. 

Third.—That the annual assemblies held 
on the ground shall be interdenominational 
and interpartisan, and shall welcome to equal 
privileges all sects, parties, classes, and 
races of people under the motto ‘‘We unite 
together in the. love of truth and the spirit of 
Jesus, for the worship of God and service of 
man. ’’ 

Fourth.—That the making, selling, or giv- 
ing of intoxicating beverages shall be forever 
prohibited on the grounds. 

Fifth.—That the summer assemblies, etc., 
shall be managed by J. L. Douthit, wife, 
and sons, and local committees appointed by 
them and confirmed by the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, the entire 
financial management to be in the hands of 
J. L. Douthit, wife, and sons; and the As- 
sociation is to be in no way liable for def- 
icits. 

Sixth.—That, if the assemblies shall cease 
or fail to commend themselves to the judg- 
ment of the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the land may be sold by 
said directors; but the proceeds of such sale 
over and above $8,000 and expenses of sale 
shall be paid to J. L. Douthit, if living at 
the time of such sale, and, if he be not then 
living, then to such person or persons as he 
may have designated by his last will and 
testament. 


The committee is fully satisfied that the 
plan is practicable and eminently worthy of 
adoption. Therefore, it appeals earnestly and 
confidently for contributions in aid of this 
work, so thoroughly in harmony with the 
best traditions and policy of the Unitarian 
body, in order that the small amount_needed 
—$8,ooo—may be promptly raised. Sub- 
scriptions will not be payable until the whole 
amount is pledged. 

Send contributions or pledges to the chair- 
man or any member of the committee. 


GrorGE E. ADAMS, 
g14 The Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


WILiiaM W. FENN, 
5729 Munroe Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Mary T. L. GANNETT, 
15 Sibley Place, Rochester, NX 


GrorcE H. ELLIs, 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


union we have: 
Each one of the two churches has its indi- 
vidual organization, characteristics, and be- 


these things. 
keep them up more earnestly than ever. 
yet we are a unity,—not a unity in name or 
form, not an ecclesiastical unity, but a unity 
of spirit. 
or of the weak. 
separate convictions and aims; and yet, by 


during. 
small towns which contain a number of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, but not enough to 
support two separate churches. ”’ 
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The Universalist and Unitarian 
Clubs, New York. 


On Wednesday evening, December 20, the 


New York Universalist and Unitarian Clubs 
dined together at the St. Denis Hotel. 
company was large, but not so large as it 
would have been if Christmas had not been 
so near. 
of the Unitarian Club, gracefully surrendered 
the charge of the meeting to Mr. Herbert F. 
Gunnison, the president of the Universalist 
Club. The speakers were: Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association; Dr. I. M. Atwood, superintend- 
ent of the Universalist General Convention; 
Rev. George Batchelor, editor of the Chris- 
tian Register; 
editor of the Christian Leader,—each speak- 
ing ex cathedra,—i.e., 
chair; Rev. 
Mass. ; and Rev. Merle St. C. Wright of New 
York. The speeches were all good; and, for 
an after-dinner audience, the company was 
remarkably wide-awake 
There was no disposition on either side to 
recommend the absorption of one of the two 
bodies in the other or the formal union of 
the two. 
spirit of unity and the avoidance of those 
things which create friction and misunder- 
standing. Mr. Eliot instanced various par- 
ticulars in which co-operation might be more 


The 


Mr. Sylvester Swain, the president 


Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, 
from his editorial 


Dr. J. M. Pullman of Lynn, 


and sympathetic. 


What was pleaded for was a warmer 


effective than it has been heretofore. 
‘*But,’’? he said, ‘‘it is not an organic 
that we must emphasize. 


liefs; and neither church proposes to abandon 
On the contrary, we hope to 


Nor is this a unity of indifference 
We intend to hold by our 


this same adherence to principle, our unity 
of spirit will be strengthened and made en- 
This unity will do most good in the 


Mr. Eliot was followed by Rev. I. M. At- 
wood, D.D.. He, in turn, emphasized the 
importance of a real unity, not necessarily an 
amalgamation of denominations. He liked 
men to hold to principles strongly, and to 
have decided and clear opinions. Unity of 
the spirit was the only thing necessary. He 
believed in a certain diversity of view. It 
was more inspiring. Without prejudice or 
mutual distrust, they could work together for 
the great end. He would be glad to have a 
General Conference Committee, which could 
be permanent and exert a constant influence. 
Indifference was the evil to be feared. On 
the broad ground of unity of spirit, the 
speaker said, there was room for all. 

Mr. Batchelor gave some practical illustra- 
tions from his experience with the Universal- 
ists of New England. He showed that the 
history of the origin and growth of the two 
bodies in New England was an object-lesson, 
teaching toleration, liberty, and mutual char- 
ity. Starting from Calvinism and Armini- 
anism respectively,—two doctrines diametri- 
cally opposed to each other,—they had come 
together to accept the common truth at the 
centre, 

Rev. F. A. Bisbee, D.D., editor of the 
Christian Leader, voiced the same sentiments. 
He spoke of the unanimity of purpose of the 
two organizations, and his hearty desire to 
see them work in unison steadily in the 
future. He felt he could take a great deal 
of Unitarianism with impunity, but he had 
greater capacity than some of his friends. 

Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, the next 
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speaker, said he was so pleased with the plan 
of closer co-operation that he would like to 
see it extended. He wished to see men of 
the stamp of Dr. Lyman Abbott invited to 
come in,—men who had the same traditions 
of thinking. 

Rev. J. M. Pullman of Lynn, Mass., per- 
ceived that there would be no organic union. 
He asked his hearers to believe that each de- 
nomination was doing a glorious work. Evo- 
lution, he thought, was bringing the day when 
there would be one strong liberal Church. 
Both churches had the same foster-mother, — 
the truth; and they were willing to stand out- 
side in the cold. Both had the discipline of 
the minority,—a hard but a valuable disci- 
pline. Both were reformers, reforming the 
accretions of the doctrines of the Church, and 
working in the Church. 

On the Universalist side there was the 
most cordial and eloquent appreciation of the 
opportunity within reach, and, with the ut- 
most loyalty to the Universalist tradition, a 
cordial recognition of the steadily increasing 
unity of thought and purpose in the two 
bodies. Many were the stories told; but it 
would be invidious to discriminate as to 
which party told the best—or worst. So cor- 
dial for many years has been the intercourse 
of Universalist and Unitarian ministers in 
New York that this era of good feeling is to 
them very much of the nature of a post even- 
tum prophecy. But it is not to be doubted 
that these overtures of mutual good will are 
going to usher in a more harmonious relation 
between the two bodies than has heretofore 
obtained, involving the amendment of various 
practical conditions which have for a long 
time been crying for reform: 


The Ministers’ Union. 


The day before our last paper went to press, 
a meeting was held at the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston, which has received 
much less attention than it merits. The 
Ministerial Union, of which the first meet- 
ings were held in Ayer, Mass., is a real lib- 
eral congress. It has never advertised itself 
to. any considerable extent, but has held its 
meetings annually, bringing together a large 
number of ministers of various churches. 
Dr. Hale presided; and, after the morning 
session, a collation was spread in the parlors 
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of the church. The special topic of the day 
was discussed quite at length by Gov. Rollins 
of New Hampshire, whose Fast Day procla- 
mation last year excited so much interest. 
Gov. Rollins adheres to the Episcopal Church, 
but had many good words for other churches 
and their work. He thinks there has been a 
lowering of the tone of our religious faith 
in the last fifty years. A great many people 
take their religion now from the newspaper 
more than they do from the pulpit. Many 
people have given up the old doctrines before 
they had new ones to put in their place, and 
denominational rivalry in the small towns was 
a source of weakness and of shame. The 
governor is convinced that the Sabbath is 
losing a good deal of the power that it once 
had with men. He believes in the day. He 
thinks there is no getting along well without 
it: it is necessary to health and wealth and 
happiness and everything else desirable. 
Golf-playing on Sunday is the entering wedge 
to break down the influence of the precious 
day. Those who go out to play golf are re- 
garded as among our best people oftentimes. 

When it came to the remedy for the decline 
of the church in the country village, he en- 
deavored to be very practical. He thought 
churches ought to get together more. Women 
are not without responsibility that so few 
men go to meeting. The selection of a min- 
ister is not always well made. If any calling 
in life demands the largest ability, it is the 
minister's calling. Ministers may go into 
outside things too much. Their business is 
with religion rather than with science or re- 
form, or anything else of the kind. He 
closed with a most forcible setting out of 
materialism as the enemy of our time. We 
must combat it, we must overcome it, or we 
shall ourselves go down 

Many speeches were made by members of 
different churches, orthodox and Unitarian, 
including such men as Dr. J. L. Withrow and 
Rev. C. A. Staples. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was 
the address of Dr. Hale upon the subject of 
the Peace Conference at The Hague, and the 
present aspect of the greatest movement of 
the age. His reply to the objection, ‘‘Why 
has not The Hague Conference prevented the 
war in South Africa, and why has not the 
Peace Conference ended the war in the Phil- 
ippines, etc. ?’’ was keen and interesting, He 
wants us never to forget that Russia (whom 
he believes to have been reasonably sincere 
throughout the whole matter of the congress 
from beginning to end) has been our ally 
from the earliest times. Some say that Na- 
poleon’s invasion of Russia was really due 
to her friendship to the United States. 

At the close of the meeting, Bishop Malla- 
lieu of the Methodist Church was unanimously 
elected president for 1900. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


On January 1 a ‘‘Supplement’’ to the Year 
Book of 1899 will be issued by the Associa- 
tion, and distributed to all the life and dele- 
gate members. The ‘‘Supplements’’ will be 
sent to non-members on receipt of 15 cents. 
The purpose of this ‘‘Supplement’’ is to 
bridge over the long period between the Year 
Book of 1899 and the Year Book of 1900. 
The ‘‘Supplement’’ will contain the more 
important of the customary lists, but will not 
in any way anticipate the complete denomi- 
national information which will be set forth 
in the regular Year Book. The Year Book 
for 1900 will be issued in connection with the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Association, 
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and it is hoped that-complete and accurate 
information in regard to Unitarian conditions 
and developments can at that time be pub- 
lished. : 

The list of churches in the ‘‘Supplement”’ 
contains many changes; for the restlessness 
of ministers seems to increase rather than de- 
crease, and probably more changes in pastoral 
relations have been made in the past year than 
in any other year of our history. Five 
churches have been dropped from the list, 
and eight new churches have been added. 
The list of ministers shows equally extensive 
changes in the addresses. Twenty-one names 
disappear from the list, and twenty-three are 
added. The preparations for the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Association are now 
well advanced in the preliminary stages. 
The most important thing at present is the 
decision of the date. Last year several 
friends expressed their serious disapprobation 
of the way in which the meetings of Anni- 
versary Week are permitted to conflict with 
a suitable observance of Memorial Day. A 
committee of the Association, consisting of 
the president and secretary, was appointed to 
consider this undesirable conflict. This com- 
mittee reported to the board of directors of 
the Association at its last meeting, advising 
a meeting of the officers of the different Uni- 
tarian organizations which hold meetings in 
Anniversary Week for the purpose of discuss- 
ing a possible change in the appointments. 
This meeting has been held, and it appeared 
that no one of the Unitarian organizations 
accustomed to hold meetings in Anniversary 
Week had any legal requirements in regard 
to its date of the meeting. The officers of 
the societies were therefore unanimously of 
the opinion that the experiment should be 
tried of appointing the meetings of Anniver- 
sary Week in the week preceding that in 
which Decoration Day occurs. This experi- 
ment will be peculiarly advantageous this 
year, for it will permit of the attendance of 
the delegates appointed by the British and 
Foreign Association. These delegates are 
anxious to be able to attend their own anni- 
versaries in the first week in June, and they 
cannot conveniently come to America unless 
the date of the American anniversaries per- 
mits a return to England before the end of 
May. It has therefore been determined that 
the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association will be held on May 22, and the 
usual meetings of Anniversary Week will 
follow in the customary order. The celebra- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary will be- 
gin on Monday night, May 21, and. reach 
culmination on Friday,—May 25, 1825, hav- 
ing been the date of the organization of the 
Association. 

It is expected that the Association will be 
honored by the attendance of a number of 
foreign guests. Delegates have been ap- 
pointed by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, by the Japanese Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and by the Unitarian church of Hun- 
gary. It is expected, also, that the Brahmo- 
Somaj of India, the Protestantenverein of 
Germany, the Protestanten Bond of Holland, 
and the Liberal Reformed churches of France 
will also be represented by accredited dele- 
gates. It is to be hoped that American Uni- 
tarians will make careful note of the date ap- 
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pointed for this important gathering, and 
prepare to be in Boston during the week 
which begins May 20. Full announcements 
of the programme can be expected about 
March 1. SAMUEL A. ELIoT, 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
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NOTES. 


Will not the unions make the first Sunday 
of the year a roll-call service, having a re- 
sponse from each member, present or absent? 
The topic is excellent for this; and the effect 
of an earnest, deeply religious service at the 
beginning of the year will help not the one 
evening, but the meetings of the whole year. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


January 7, ‘‘The Christian’s Resolve.’? 
2 Tim. ii. 15; Phil. iii. 13, 14; Heb. xii. 
eee 

Resolve. 


To keep my health! 
To do my work! 
To live! 
To see to it I grow and gain and give! 
Never to look behind me for an hour! 
To wait in weakness and to walk in power, 
But always fronting onward to the light! 
Always and always facing toward the right! 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide astray, 
On, with what strength I have, 
Back to the way! 

—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


References. —Longfellow’s ‘‘The Builders”? 
and ‘‘The Ladder of Saint Augustine’’; 
Whittier’s ‘‘The Eternal Goodness. ’’ 


THE CHRISTIAN’S RESOLVE. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. CASSON, 


Who of us has not spent December 31 in 
revising or repealing the laws of habit that 
have governed our lives during the year past? 

Who of us has not started out on New 
Year’s morning with a brand-new code of by- 
laws, with high aims, and large optimism? 

And who of us, alas! has not retired on 
the evening of January 2 with the conscious- 
ness that we have proven by actual experience 
that no one of the new by-laws was unbreak- 
able? 

The making of new resolutions on the first 
day of the year is a universal and compara- 
tively harmless custom. The breaking of 
them seems to be a universal prerogative, as 
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well. The Christmas pie-crust and the New 
Vear’s ‘‘I must’’ are evidently made for the 
same purpose,—or, at least, they generally 
meet the same fate. 

It is a threadbare saying that the cobble- 
stones of Brimstonia are composed of good 
intentions. But it can hardly be asserted, 
on the other hand, that the streets of heaven 
are paved with bad ones; and hence it is at 
least commendable to subject ourselves to 
an annual overhauling, even if all the resolu- 
tions for self-betterment are not carried out. 

There are two kinds of resolves. The one 
is based on impulse. It is the product of 
a passing sentiment. It is like a boat drift- 
ing before a favoring breeze, and whose prog- 
ress depends on exterior conditions. 

The other is based on knowledge, and is the 
involuntary outcome of serious thought con- 
cerning the deeper significances of life. It is 
like the boat whose motive force within 
drives it against an adverse wind. It is not 
dependent on exterior conditions, but exists 
in spite of them. 

A true resolve, therefore, and the only one 
worth considering, is an involuntary one. 
When a man resolves to leave a burming 
building to save his life, he does not pro- 
pose, second, and discuss the proposition, 
and then compel himself to enforce it. It is 
the involuntary outcome of a knowledge of 
facts and a consciousness of danger. 

What, then, are the facts in our spiritual 
lives that are of most vital importance to us? 
Is there. any great danger that should be 
avoided? Is there any great prize that hangs 
within our human reach? When we have 
asked and answered these questions, a right- 
ful resolve will be the sure outcome. 

What is the great fact in life? The main 
object of life is the formation and develop- 
ment of a pure and perfect character. As 
Unitarians, we beieve in a salvation by char- 
acter. In other words, we realize the fact 
that it is our chiefest religious duty to give 
the noblest and best life possible, and that 
the life that is to be is conditioned upon the 
life that is. . 

What is the danger? There is the great 
danger of letting these golden hours of oppor- 
tunity slip by unimproved, and of waking up, 
too late, to the consciousness of the glorious 
things that might have been. There is the 
danger of a stunted development, through our 
misuse of the chances and our disregard for 
the laws of spiritual growth. 

What is the prize? In the words of Paul, 
it is the ‘‘prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.’’ In other words, there is the 
priceless prize of a perfect character, refined 
in the fires of sacrifice, and polished by the 
activity of altruistic endeavor. 

Each one of us may be said to have two 
lives. The one is the life that it is possible 
for us to live: the other is the life we do 
actually live. The one is the possible, the 
ideal: the other is the practised, the real. 

Now a person’s safest and surest resolve is 
a determination to eliminate the difference 
between these two lives. The wisest and 
most truly religious man or woman is the 
one who seeks most ardently to make the 
ideal real, and the real ideal. Our chief 
purpose in life should be to make the two 
meet. 

But the resolving and the solving are mat- 
ters entirely different. The one does not 
necessarily mean the other. Christ made no 
fervid resolutions to live a perfect life, yet 
his solution was seemingly manifest. And 
it was by simple, implicit obedience to the 
will of God. 

There is nothing more perfect than a flower, 
yet it never indulges in New Year resolu- 
tions. It never makes a vow to become per- 
fect. It never even ‘ries to become so. It 
simply obeys the laws of its being, and so 
becomes perfect unconsciously. . 

So upon this first Sunday in the year 
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1900 let us sanely, sincerely, and strenuously 
resolve that we, too, shall obey the divine 
laws of our human natures, and so shall at- 
tain the full development of Christian char- 
acter, ; 


The Sunday School. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk,’’ by Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford, will be given Saturday, 
December 30, 25 Beacon Street, 2.30 P.M. 
The subject will be ‘‘The Sermon on the 
Mount,’’ Lesson I. 


It is to be hoped that, in the pleasure of 
Christmas time, the Sunday-schools have not 
forgotten the source of some of their prosper- 
ity. Nothing would be more fitting than for 
the members to bear in mind the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, and make its treasury 
the object of their giving. Many of the 
carols sung, the lessons enforced, and the 
vigorous life’ manifested were somewhat due 
to the assistance of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. The wise thing would be 
to increase the power of this source of sup- 
plies, and make Christmas a real remem- 
brance time of the denominational headquar- 
ters. 


Rev. Miss Safford is doing a good work 
in Iowa by starting Sunday-schools where 
the conditions are not ripe for a church. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society co- 
operates in every way possible, and rejoices 
to foster such movements. No doubt, from 
some of these Sunday circles of children and 
adults, gathered for general exercises and 
lessons, there may spring religious societies. 
In any case the work is well bestowed, and 
accomplishes good. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 

The January meeting of the North Middle- 
sex Ministerial Association will be held in 
Lowell Unitarian Church, Tuesday, 10 A.M. 
January 2. G. Pierce, Scribe. , 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: At the noon ser- 
vice on Wednesday, January 3, Rev. William 
I. Lawrance of Winchester will preach. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, 
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January 1, at eleven o’clock. Officers of other 
Branches are cordially invited. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, January 1, 10.30 
A.M., Rev. J. T. Lusk will preside. Rev. 
George H. Badger will give the address on 
‘*Our Unitarian Missionary Work.’’ 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches: Rev. Burt Estes Howard will 
preach as usual, on Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 31, 7-30. Subject: A Study in Social 
Evolution. All seats free. 


Sunday School Union: The Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union held its fourth regular 
meeting of the season in the parlors of the 
Church of the Disciples, Monday evening, 
December 18. After the social meeting and 
supper and the Christmas opening exercises, 
the president, Mr. Tuttle, introduced Mr. 
Mann, who has charge of Tissot’s paintings 
of the life of Jesus, now on exhibition at 
the old Providence Station. Mr. Mann spoke 
of the artist and his works, and then most 
cordially invited those present to visit the 
gallery after the meeting, as his guests. The 
general subject was ‘‘Christmas.’’ Dr. De 
Normandie gave a very interesting paper on 
‘‘The History of Christmas Observances, ’’ 
in which he showed how our present obser- 
vances have grown from many sources. The 
Christians in early times joined in many of 
the Greek and Roman festivities, giving them 
Christian interpretations. Customs of the 
Old English and of the Druids were later 
taken, with new interpretations. The idea 
of Santa Claus comes from the generous boy 
from the Far East who gave his fortune away 
in secret gifts, and was afterward made Saint 
Nicholas. The Puritans discarded all Christ- 
mas ceremonies; and it was only about fifty 
years ago that they began to creep in again 
in this part of the world, and to spread very 
rapidly. Never before in the world’s history 
has Christmas been so universally celebrated 
as to-day. Let us see to it that more and 
more the spirit of Jesus enters into it. Dr. 
Ames spoke of ‘‘The True Significances of 
Christmas, ’’ and said that the central thought 
must always be the birth of Jesus. We do 
not celebrate birthdays for light reasons, and 
only of those who have been benefactors, 
whose birth has ushered some great thought. 
It is not the men, but the thought which they 
represent, which we celebrate. The vital 
significance of Christmas lies in the fact that 
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with Christ was born into the world the idea 
of great goodness, of the Divine coming 
down into the human, the tracing of superior 
goodness to the divine Source. We celebrate 
Christmas to-day because the world has been 
different to every one of us on account of 
that Child’s birth, He has changed all 
thought and feeling, given birth to a spirit- 
ual order on earth, which belongs in heaven: 
The magnitude and greatness of Jesus im- 
presses us more and more as we study into it. 
His divine manifestation has a purpose. 
Not nineteen hundred years ago alone did it 
make its appeal. It comes to me as a rebuke 
to the present want of those same principles 
for which he lived and died,—as a rebuke to 
the contrast between the peace on earth, good 
will to men, and the wars of to-day: the 
bloodless victories he fought for were without 
weapons and anger. He introduced a new 
warfare,—the overcoming of evil with good. 
We celebrate the coming of that Light, but 
it profiteth us nothing unless we make that 
Light a part of ourselves. The subject of 
‘*The Place of the Life of Jesus in Sunday- 
school Instruction’’ was treated by Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton. He thought the place 
should be a first and foremost one for Uni- 
tarians. The material is abundant beyond 
that of any other subject. Never before has 
the life of Jesus been so amply treated in 
book, paper, and magazine, and by so many 
great minds. It ought to be foremost be- 
cause it is biographical, and thus appeals so 
strongly to the young. It should be promi 
nent; for it is a key to the true interpreta- 
tion of life because it is a clew to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. It illumines and 
explains the Old as well as the New Testa- 
ment. A rational, realistic handling of the 
Bible demands an understanding of the life 
of Jesus. We should begin our study with 
this life, and then go backward to the Old 
and forward to the New Testament. If you 
want to find an antidote for the spirit of to- 
day, offer the spirit of Jesus to offset the 
grasping spirit of the day,—the self-sacrifice 
of Jesus for the competition in business. 
The life of Jesus teaches better than argu- 
ments the possibility of the brotherhood of 
man, the union of the Divine and the human, 
the co-operation of God and man. At the 
close of the meeting quite a delegation from 
the union accepted Mr. Mann’s invitation, 
and found Tissot’s paintings of the life of 
Jesus very interesting. 


Arlington, Mass.—In an address before 
the young people of the First Church, Rev. 
George W. Cutter gave a delightful account 
of an excursion from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, 
and a visit to the Church of the Nativity. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The Association of 
Ministers in and about Cambridge will meet 
with Rev. S. A. Eliot, at 51 Highland Street, 
on Monday, January 1. Luncheon at one 
o’clock. Subject, ‘‘The Closer Brotherhood 
of Liberals.’? Take Mount Auburn car to 
Lowell Street. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard: The Sunday services of the last month 
have been filled with fine and appropriate 
exercises. A Christmas sermon upon ‘‘Chris- 
tian Ideals’’ was preached by Miss Barnard, 
and the Young People’s Religious Union 
joined with the Sunday-school in a carefully 
selected Christmas programme. Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist of Roxbury delivered an evening 
address December 3; and Rev. Mr. Boynton 
of Roslindale spoke before a no-license meet- 
ing, under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, December 10. On the 
evening of December 17 Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester of Salem addressed a meeting on 
‘*Types of Manhood’’; and Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes of West Newton speaks to us Sunday, 
December 31. Tickets are on sale for an 
entertainment given by the young people, 
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consisting of ‘‘Gibson’s Tableaux’’;. and 
vigorous measures are being taken for the 
organization of a Unitarian Club, comprising 
wholly the men of the society. 


Denver, Col.—Unity Church, Rev. David 
Utter: The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the society was held. November 20. It was 
well attended; and the reports showed earnest, 
effective work for the year. The old board 
of trustees was re-elected. Thanksgiving ser- 
vice was unique, but exceedingly good. The 
Universalist society and Progressive Jews 
joined with the Unitarians at Unity Church, 
the three pastors participating in short talks, 
spirited, terse, and timely. When Eastern 
friends visit Denver, let them hunt up Unity 
Church, and look in upon us on Sunday at 
II, speak to the minister, and let themselves 
be known. These things encourage, quicken, 
and strengthen. 


Janesville, Wis.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
A. G. Wilson: The work of reorganizing and 
reviving this parish has been progressing 
since last March. The difficulties had been 
much increased through the long period of 
inactivity. For nearly two years all services 
had been suspended, and our congregation had 
become very much scattered. At this writ- 
ing we can report a marked improvement and 
a prevailing spirit of courage. Among the 
missionary methods organized by the minister 
has been a series of neighborhood ‘‘Round- 
table Talks’’ on religious topics, held in 
different parts of the city, and calculated to 
bring the minister and his helpers into more 
intimate touch with interested people who are 
seeking the broader thought. These informal 
gatherings are resulting in a better under- 
standing of our position and increased friend- 
liness. Plans for the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union are perfected, and the first meeting 
will be held with the beginning of the new 
year. To reinstate the Sunday-school has 
been the most difficult task. Yet the Christ- 
mas festivities are, as usual, giving an im- 
petus which we hope to maintain on more 
permanent lines. ‘‘Old Testament Narra- 
tives’? is the series for all classes. The 
Ladies’ Society is well organized, and has 
just carried out a successful sale. The 
twenty-third session of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference, recently held in Janesville, came at 
an opportune time, and brought substantial 
contribution to our revival. During the few 
months of our resumed activities the society 
has suffered the loss by death of four time- 
honored members, all of whom had been ac- 
tive from the beginning of our work, —Fenner 
Kimball, Dr. G. W. Chittenden, the oldest 
practising physician in the State, Mrs. Royal 
Wood, and last Sunday occurred the funeral 
of Mrs. W. H. Hatch. 


Keene, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Charles B. Elder: The Unitarian Club held 
its December meeting on Wednesday, the 13th 
inst. Rev. J. F. Elder, D.D., of Albany, 
N. Y., a brother of the minister of the church, 
gave a very interesting and forcible address 
on ‘‘The Strenuous Life.’? A very large 
number of members and guests was present. 
The Sunday-school will give a supper and 
Christmas-tree to the children on Wednesday, 
December 27. The Channing Guild held a 
Christmas sale on Friday evening, December 
22. Myr. Elder has been giving a course of 
Sunday evening sermons on the general theme, 
“Our Wonderful Century,’’ speaking of the 
characteristic features of the century. “ 


Lawrence, Kan.—Unitarian church, Rev. 
F. M. Bennett: Rev. F. M. Bennett was in- 
stalled as minister of the Unitarian church 
December 14. For a year the society had 
enjoyed the fine, scholarly sermons of Rey. 
Orello Cone, D.D.; and it was with feelings 
of deep regret that his resignation was ac- 
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cepted. He and his genial wife had endeared 
themse!ves to the congregation. But the in- 
vitation to resume the chair of theology, 
which he had filled for fifteen years before 
going to Akron, Ohio, was too strong for 
him to decline; aud we were left pastorless. 
We were signally fortunate, however, in so 
soon securing Rev. F. M. Bennett of Keokuk, 
Ta. Before the society knew of Dr. Cone, 
Mr. Bennett had been the man of their choice; 
but he could not then see his way to make 
any change. His acceptance of their later 
invitation gave them great pleasure, and they 
were ready to give him a most cordial wel- 
come. The installation services were inter- 
esting. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Mary A. Safford of Des Moines, Ia., from 
the text, ‘‘We are children of God, and, if 
children, then heirs: heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Jesus Christ.’’ To those who 
know Miss Safford it is not necessary to say 
that it was an intellectual treat, a rich, in- 
spiring discourse. The right hand of fellow- 
ship and charge to the parish were given by 
Rev. George W. Stone. The charge to the: 
pastor was by Rev. Abram Wyman, the genial 
and acceptable pastor of the Unitarian church 
at Topeka. The welcome to the city was 
given by Prof. Arthur G. Canfield of the 
State University, and was full of cheer and 
good will. Rev. Willis G. Banker, minister 
of the Presbyterian church of this city, ac- 
cepted an invitation to take part in the ser- 
vices. While Mr. Banker is a strong Pres- 
byterian, he is a man of broad and generous 
sympathies, and has extended fraternal cour- 
tesies to the Unitarian ministers, which have 
been appreciated and reciprocated. Col. 
©. E. Learnard, president of the board of 
trustees, made a felicitous address. abound- 
ing in humor and pathos, in behalf of the 
parish. Music by the choir and two solos 
added much to the interest of the occasion. 
A fine picture of Rev. C. G. Howland, who 
for so many years ministered to this church, 
had been given by the Unity Club. Nor was 
forgotten the former minister, Rev. J. S. 
Brown, who for so many years kept the 
church together and preached from time to 
time. Although still with us, he is too 
feeble to attend the services; but his interest 
still centres in the little church he loved so 
well, and will as long as memory lasts. And 
so the Lawrence Unitarian Society enters with 
hope- and joy upon the new year with her 
young and earnest and chosen leader. 


Montclair, N.JI—The Alliance of Unity 
Church has. doubled its membership this 
season, there now being sixty members. At 
each monthly meeting, Rev. A. H. Grant, 
the minister, gives a talk on ‘*Theology as 
affected by Modern Thought.’? A new soci- 
ety of the young unmarried people over 
eighteen years of age has been formed. It is 
called ‘‘The Twentieth Century Club,’’ 
formed for social and philanthropic purposes, 
and started with twenty-three charter mem- 
ers. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—On Sunday, December 
17, Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston ex- 
changed pulpits with Rev. F, A. Hinckley. 
In the evening he gave a most graphic ac- 
count of his visit to the Unitarians of Hun- 
gary and Russia. The Unitarian Club met 
at Germantown December 21, when John 
Clark Ridpath, LL.D., spoke on ‘*The Mon- 
archical Reaction.’? In the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century there was a violent 
revolutionary movement in the direction of 


democracy: to-day the pendulum seems to be 


swinging back toward the old monarchical 
idea of the divine right of kings. The first 
condition of mankind was savagery, in which 
the only rule possible was that of force. - The 
sceptre was a club. Slowly the race devel- 
oped, and a milder rule was possible, till, 
under a democracy, each man governed him- 
self, and no one attempted to rule another 
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without his consent. This is the doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence, and the un- 
derlying principle of our form of government 
and of Christianity in its purity. We are, 
both as private citizens and through our gov- 
ernment officials, copying the fashions of 
monarchy. Ambassadors, representing the 
sovereign, are taking the place of ministers 
plenipotentiary, representing the nation. 
Court dress for these officials is proposed; 
and what we are pleased to call ‘‘society’’ 
throws itself at the feet of any representative 
of Old World nobility, no matter how un- 
worthy, who may visit our shores. 


Washington, D.C.—A farewell reception 
in honor of Rev. Bradford Leavitt and Mrs. 
Leavitt was given in All Souls’ Church, 
Wednesday evening, December 20. The at- 
tendance was so large that it was necessary to 
open the audience-room, as well as the (par- 
lors of the church. The purpose of the re- 
ception was mainly social, enabling all the 
members of the congregation to have a per- 
sonal word of farewell with Mr. and Mrs. 
Leavitt; but there were also brief addresses 
by Mr. Bernard R. Green, chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, and Mr. George 
A. King, chairman of the board of trustees. 
These gentlemen, in behalf of the church and 
trustees, expressed in fitting words the high 
appreciation with which Mr. Leavitt’s suc- 
cessful ministry in Washington is generally 
regarded, the sincere affection of the people, 
sorrow at the parting, and good wishes for 
the future. A cordial letter was read from 
Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy, 
who had expected to address the meeting, but 
was unable to be present. In replying to the 
addresses, Mr. Leavitt modestly attributed 
the success of his work in Washington largely 
to the efficient co-operation he had received 
from men and women in the church, and 
spoke with feeling of the warm friendships 
formed here, which, he said, would always 
be a delightful memory. Mr. Leavitt expects 
to preach his last sermon in Washington De- 
cember 31, and to begin his work in San 
Francisco in January. 


Worcester, Mass.—An interesting meet- 
ing was held at Church of the Unity on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 17, of the newly 
organized Hale Guild,—a religious union for 
the interests of the young people of the par- 
ish, and named in honor of Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, first pastor of the church. Rev. F. L. 
Phalen presided. There was a service of 
song, responsive reading, addresses, solos, 
etc. Rev. Mr. Phalen read a report in be- 
half of the Committee on Organization, 
which was unanimously adopted on the mo- 
tion of Albert H. Waite. The following 
persons were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: president, H. A. Macgowan; vice- 
presidents, C. M. Thayer, Edwin M. Dodge; 
secretary, Sarah M. Southworth; treasurer, 
Anna G. Taft; Executive Committee, the 
above-named officers and Willard S. Small 
and Louisa M. Wood. 


Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women met December 20, in the Church of 
the Unity, the president, Mrs. A. B. R. 
Sprague, in the chair.“ The day proved of 
more than usual interest, the earnestness and 
feeling which characterized both papers and 
‘discussions tending to put all in closer touch 
with the subject and with each other; while 
the appropriateness of the topic to the Christ- 
mas season gave it greater significance. The 
general subject was ‘‘Jesus and his Work,’’ 
three sub-divisions being made, —(1) ‘*What 
was the Secret of his Power?’’ (2) ‘*Which 
has the Greater Influence, his Life or his 
Death??? (3) ‘‘What is Jesus to you?’’ One 
hundred women were present. The collection 
was devoted to the Unitarian church in 
Erie, Pa. : 
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Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Donations since Oct. 
1, (899 :— : 

Oct. 9. Taunton, Mass., Sunday-school......... 


13. Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mas 
23. Wilmington, Del., Sunda; school. 


5.00 
25. Unity Sunday-school, So. Boston, 2.00 

31. Passaic, N.J., Sunday-school..........-+ 5.00 
Nov.) 3. West Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday-school, 5.00 
3. Mrs. John Capen... ees. ceseseoecensevee 5.00 

3. Mr. John Capen.. 5.00 

4. Annie G. Doal..... 1.00 

Lhe Sunday-scho 5.00 

18, Ebed L. Riple: 10,00 


10.00 
18. E. B. Haskell... . 10,00 
20. Mrs. R. M. Barnard 10.00 
20. F. H. Peabody ........ 10.00 
20. Rev. C. A. Bart 10.00 
20, John Sweetser 5.00 
20. . Kin 10.00 
20. Jesse Metcalf..... 10,00 
20. Mrs. S. W. Farwel. 10.00 
22. Joseph B. Glover. 10.00 
22. Augustus Flagg.......... 10.00 
az. Arthur F. Estabrook.... 10,00 
22. Geo. Hutchinson........ 10.00 
22. Mrs. Otis Norcross 10.00 
22. Milton Reed.... 2.00 
22. Dorman B. Eato' 5.00 
22. Caleb Chase .... 10.00 
22. Mrs. F, L. Ames 25.00 
22. James W. Tufts 10,00 
22. Thos. Gaffield............ 10.00 
22. Mrs. A. C. Rumnill . 10.00 
23. S. A. Carlton... 20.00 
23. Geo. E. Adams 10.00 
23. Miss Maria Wel. 10.00 
23. E. W. Clark,... 25.00 
24. N. P. Jones...........+- 10.00 
24, Mrs, William W. Warren...... 10,00 
24, Dorchester, Mass., First Parish 75.00 
27, Mrs, Susan M. Cabot.. 20,00 
27. Mrs. Thos. Talbot 10.00 
am eee C. Haynes.. 15.00 
28, Hartley Lord..... 10.00 
29. Norton, Mass., Sunday-school 2.00 
Dee. 1, Miss A. R. Faulkner ° 10.00 
2. Edward S. Grew......---.5- 0+ 10.00 
5. Orange, Ree Sunday-school... 7.00 
5. Nashua, N.H., Sunday-school . 10.00 
5. St. Joh 5.00 
6. M 10.00 
7 5.00 
I. 
40.00 
5.00 


RICHARD C. HuMPHREYS, 77eas. 


Miss Mary F, ‘Tuckerman; 


Miss Mary F. Tuckerman died in Boston, 
December 11, at the age of sixty-five, after 
a life whose sweetness, charity, and steadfast 
simplicity of religious belief exemplified 
Unitarian faith at its best. She was a child 
when the last ministrations of Dr. Channing 
gave their benediction to our faith, and it 
seemed as if the clear and abiding religious 
trust of the great preacher was mirrored in 
hers. To the last hers ‘was the heart of a 
little child, before whose steady faith mere 
formalism seemed idle, and doubt unfounded. 


w. 


Dorman B. Eaton. 


Dorman B, Eaton, one of the foremost ad- 
vocates of civil service reform, died Decem- 
ber 22 at his home, No. 2 East Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York; and his funeral 
was held there. The burial will be at Mont- 
pelier, Vt. He was born in Hardwick, Vt., 
on June 27, 1823, was graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1848, and from the 
Harvard Law School in 1850. He was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar in the same 
year, and became counsel for the old Metro- 
politan Board of Health at the time when 
George Bliss was its attorney. The Erie 
Railway also employed Mr. Eaton as counsel 
for a number of years; and afterward he was 
engaged in the same capacity for the Boston, 
Hartford & Erie Road. While counsel for 
the latter road, he made himself obnoxious 
to Fisk and Gould because of a legal contest 
between the two roads, in which Mr. Eaton 
was successful. Mr. Fisk asserted that this 
wae due to information supplied to Mr. Eaton 
while in the employ of the Erie Railway 
Company. Soon afterward Mr. Eaton was 
attacked at night by a gang of ruffians, and 
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was seriously injured. After a prolonged 
trip to Europe during his convalescence, he 
resumed the practice of law in this city. He 
took a lively interest in the question of re- 
form in the civil service; and, when George 
William Curtis resigned in April, 1873, as 
chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
appointed by President Grant, Mr. Eaton was 
made the successor of Mr. Curtis and chair- 
man of the commission. When President 
Grant abandoned in 1875 his attempt to re- 
form the civil service, Mr. Eaton read a long 
paper before the Social Science Association, 
predicting that the reform would be forced, 
sooner or later, upon the politicians; and he 
became very active in promoting that work. 
At President Hayes’s request, he visited 
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Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A Low Price.—It is astonishing for how little money 
to-day one can purchase a really attractive China Cabinet. 
In another column of this paper there is an engraving of 
a China Cabinet on sale at the Paine Furniture warerooms 
this week. It is a remarkably beautiful model, but it is 
so low-priced that it is within reach of the most modest 
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Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George W. Cutter is 
Arlington, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 


Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station, 


THE address of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 


of New York, will be for several months 4 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 24th inst., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, George F. 
Upton, of West Townsend, and Lavonia H. Smith, of 
Hillsboro, N.H. 


Deaths. 


At Cambridge, 8th inst., Mary A. Batchelder, daughter 
of the late Jacob and Mary Wellington Batchelder, of 
Lynn, 65 yrs. 

A woman of cultivated mind and of most amiable virtues ; 
in early life a teacher. At the outbreak of the Rebellion, 
her two only brothers, Harvard students, volunteered. 
One was killed in action, the other died in the hospital. 
The war being over, she gave her services for some length 
of time as a teacher in the colored schools of the South. 
She was a faithful and devoted daughter and sister in 
the many sorrows of her family, a strong and cheerful 
support, deeply interested in the Unitarian faith, in the 
church and Sunday-school, and in all good offices of love 


and charity. S. B. G. 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, F*teplishe 
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Europe in 1877, to study and report upon 
British civil service; and, in response to 
another request from President Hayes, he 
made a report in 1880 upon the results of 
civil service reform in the post-office and the 
custom house of this city, which was trans- 
mitted to Congress. When the system was 
re-established in 1883. Mr. Eaton was the 
first man appointed by President Hayes to the 
Civil Service Commission. He resigned in 
1885, but was reappointed by President Cleve- 
land in the same year, only to resign again 
in the following year. 

The first society for promoting civil service 
reform in the United States was organized at 
Mr. Eaton’s home. Mr. Eaton drafted the 
law for creating the Metropolitan Board of 
Health in 1866, that establishing the present 
New York police courts, and also the Na- 
tional Civil Service Act of 1883. He edited 
several law books,—one, ‘‘Kent’s Commen- 
taries,’’ in connection with Judge William 
Kent. ‘‘'The Government of Municipali- 
ties’’ is another of Mr. Eaton’s works, in 
which he explained in detail his plan to se- 
cure non-partisan administration. —lVew York 
Tribune. 


Upliftings. 


I watched the sparrows flitting here and there, 
In quest of food about the miry street: 
Such nameless fare as seems to sparrows sweet 
They sought with greedy clamor everywhere. 


Yet ’mid their strife I noted with what care’ 
They held upraised their fluttering pinions fleet. 
They trod the mire with soiled and grimy feet, 

But kept their wings unsullied in the air. 


I, too, like thee, O sparrow, toil to gain 
My scanty portion from life’s sordid ways, 
Like thee, too, often hungry, I am fain 
To strive with greed and envy all my days. 
Would that I, too, like thee, might learn the grace 
To keep my soul’s uplifted wings from stain! : 
—Susan M, Spalding. 


In Colorado. 


BY A. F. M. 


The Christian Register not long ago men- 
tioned the cog railroad up the Gorner Grat, 
in Switzerland, as probably the highest one 
in the world, being upward of 11,500 feet in 
elevation. 

It seems strange that the mighty works of 
art and nature in our own land should be 
utterly unknown to many people who have 
galloped over Europe and Asia, seeking out 
every remarkable spot and dwelling upon it, 
to the exclusion of greater ones in our own 
land. Come out to Colorado, and take a 
trip up to Pike’s Peak by way of the cog- 
road, which was built about nine years ago, 
to a height of upwards of 14,000 feet above 
the sea-level, being a full half-mile in per- 
pendicular height above the Swiss road. 
Step out of the car, which carried you up, 
starting at the base with a temperature of 
perhaps more than eighty degrees, and land- 
ing you on the Peak at twenty-four degrees, 
as it did me and others, in the month of Au- 
gust, and view a scene of grandeur unpar- 
alleled. View that scene, then come down 
and nestle for a week in Manitou, one of 
the loveliest villages in the land, from which 
carriage drives of two, three, or four miles 
will introduce you to some of the most sub- 
lime and awful of earth’s prospects. 

View these things, and ponder upon them. 
See, as it were, the beginnings of another 
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world. A mighty mountain of rock, “up- 


heaved from its base and split in twain from 
base to peak, half a mile toa mile in per- 
pendicular height, that no mortal man may 
climb. See, near by, a chasm of unknown 


“depth, its jaws ready to engulf any large slice 


of rock or earth that may shake itself loose 
from the surrounding chaos. See a waterfall 
rushing headlong down some mighty slope, 
with its endless roar, reducing all other 
sounds to nothingness. View an innocent 
little opening, high up in the side of a moun- 
tain: you enter, and it expands sideways and 
upwards, till at last you find yourself in some 
sublime hall, surrounded with galleries and 
fret-work and a vast overarching dome. Fol- 
low hall after hall through the gloom, mile 
on mile, and at last, from sheer weariness, 
retrace your steps and once more come back 
to the light of day and glorious sunshine. 

View these things and many others. Then 
go to Wyoming, and see the bony remains of 
monsters, much more than a hundred feet 
long, that once roamed around and made the 
earth hideous, And thank Heaven that all 
these wonders occur in our own land; and, 
notwithstanding their multitudinousness, 
beauty has been evolved out of them, and 
now the earth is made the fit abode of peace- 
ful man. 


At Rangoon.* 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


From the first hour of our arrival I had 
looked with longing eyes upon the mighty 
mass of the Golden Pagoda, and never ceased 
hoping that I might be able to see it near at 
hand; and now I determined to lose no time 
in realizing my desires. Bill wanted to go 
down town and hunt up some of our ship- 
mates, for the purpose of borrowing a little 
from them. But I dissuaded him; and, 
after a bottle of beer each and the purchase 
of a fistful of cigars for the equivalent of 
twopence, we trudged off. There was no 
mistaking the way; for the road was broad, 
and the pagoda itself was our guide... 
Gilding was going on in all directions, the 
workmen perched upon flimsy bamboo scaffold- 
ing in all sorts of precarious positions; and I 
remember trying to calculate how much gold 
it must take to keep so great a place brilliant. 
I did not then know that the gold-leaf was 
one of the principal offerings made by wor- 
shippers; although, when we presently en- 
tered one of the temples and witnessed the 
worship, the strangeness of the proceedings 
ought to have enlightened me. Yellow- 
garbed, close-shaven Phoongyees were squat- 
ting all over the pavement of the building, 
apparently absorbed in reverent adoration of 
the row of idols arranged along the inner end 
of the place. Yet, at the same time, more 
workmen were busily engaged in gilding the 
idols themselves. One, especially, was plas- 
tering the face of the central figure with it, 
until it shone in that dim hall like a setting 
sun. I was speechless with wonder at what 
seemed such a strange mixture of irreverence 
and worship. While I stood silently gazing 
at the strange scene, a voice near me said, in 
most perfect high-bred English, ‘‘I suppose 
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you don’t believe in this, do you?’ I 
turned sharply; and there at my elbow stood 
a Chinaman, simply dressed in white silk, 
with purple cap and shoes. A delightful 
subtle scent exhaled from his robes; and a 
gentle smile played about his calm, intel- 
lectual face. In fact, ‘‘gentleman’’ was writ 
large upon him; but I could not grasp the 
idea that it was he who had spoken. As 
soon as my bewilderment had passed a little, 
I said, ‘*Was it you that spoke just now?”’ 
He nodded, and repeated his question. ‘‘Of 
course not,’’ I answered. ‘‘Neither do you, 
I should imagine.’’ With the slightest 
possible shrug of his shoulders, he said: 
‘Why not? I do not claim to be wiser than 
the myriads of my ancestors, whose faith it 
was. What sufficed them may surely content 
me.’’ ‘‘But,’’ I replied eagerly, ‘‘you have 
evidently studied in some English-speaking 
country; and you must have read our books. 
Did they not alter your opinions as to the 
wisdom. of your ancestors?’’ ‘‘I have taken 
my Bachelor of Arts degree at Cambridge,’’ 
‘said he, ‘tand I am fairly conversant with 
Western literature; but upon religious topics 
I do not profess any opinions. The subject 
is far too vast for me to attempt to take up, 
since it would necessarily mean the exclusion 
of all others; and I have much to do. Con- 
sequently, I accept unquestioningly that form 
of religion in which I was born, taking the 
line of least resistance. But I must bid you 
good-day, hoping you will enjoy your visit. 2 
And, before I could say another word, he 
was gone. I felt very small and ignorant 
beside this exquisite Oriental, whose gra- 
cious manners and beautiful voice have 
haunted me ever since; and, although I am 
fully conscious how poor a figure I must 
have cut beside so gifted and highly educated 
a man, I have never ceased to regret that I 
did not have a longer enjoyment of his pleas- 
ant company. While I still stood musing 
over this strange encounter, a heavy hand 
was laid upon my shoulder; and, turning 
sharply round, I was confronted by our sec- 
ond mate, whose ill-fitting clothes, gross, 
animalized face, and boisterous behavior 
formed a complete contrast to the dainty 
gentleman who had just quitted my side. 
‘‘Hullo!?? he said with a sneer. ‘‘What 
you doin’ ’ere, hay? Goin’ ter turn Me’om- 
medun?’’ I made some jesting reply, looking 
anxiously meanwhile at his cigar, and then at 
the silent row of priests, in grave doubt as to 
how they might take his noisy behavior in 
their sacred building. But they were appar- 
ently used to it, for they took not the slight- 
est notice. ‘‘Got ’ny money?’’ he queried 
with a grin, knowing pretty well how un- 
likely it was. Upon my telling him how 
poorly we were off, he kindly gave me two 
rupees, and then went on his way. 


Letter to Women from Celia Thaxter. 


Is it not possible to persuade women to 
take a decided stand in the matter of the 
_ slaughter of birds, and protect them by refus- 
ing to wear them? We are fostering a griev- 
ous wrong out of pure thoughtlessness. A 
bit of ribbon or a bunch of flowers, or any of 
the endless variety of materials used by the 
milliner, would answer every purpose of dec- 
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oration, without involving the sacrifice of 
bright and beautiful lives. But women do 
not know what they are doing when they buy 
and wear birds and feathers, or they never 
would do it. What woman, whose head is 
bristling with their feathers, knows, for in- 
stance, the hymn of the song-sparrows, the 
sweet jargon of the blackbirds, the fairy 
fluting of the oriole, the lonely, lovely, woo- 
ing call of the sandpiper, the cheerful chal- 
lenge of the chickadee, the wild, clear 
whistle of the curlew, the twittering of the 
swallows, as they go careening in wide curves 
through summer air, filling earth and heaven 
with tones of pure gladness, each bird a mar- 
vel of grace, beauty, and joy? God gave us 
these exquisite creatures for delight and 
solace, and we suffer them to be siain by 
thousands for our ‘‘adornment.’’ When I 
take note of the head-gear of my sex, a kind 
of despair overwhelms me. I go mourning 
at heart in an endless funeral procession of 
slaughtered birds, many of whom are like 
dear friends to me. From infancy I have 
lived among them, have watched them with 
the most profound reverence and love, re- 
spected their rights, adored their beauty and 
their song; and I could no more injure a bird 
than I could hurt a child. No woman would 
if she knew it. The family life of most 
birds is a lesson to men and women. But 
how few people have had the privilege of 
watching that sweet life, of knowing how 
precious and sacred it is, how the little 
beings guard their nests with almost human 
wisdom, and cherish their young with faith- 
ful, careful, self-sacrificing love! If women 
only knew these things, there is not one in 
the length and breadth of the land, I am 
happy to believe, who would be cruel enough 
to encourage this massacre of the innocents 
by wearing their rifled plumes upon her 
person. 


Dere and Chere. 


Glass bricks are gradually coming into use, 
Glass will soon be used for making statues 
for public places. It resists the corroding 
effect of the weather much better than marble 
or granite. 


Abbotsford is to let, The house has lately 
been rented by a Mr. Roberts, a Selkirk 
manufacturer. The annual number of visitors 
to the library, armory, and Sir Walter’s study 
shows no sign of diminution. In the sum- 
mer the veteran who conducts parties over 
the house is kept hard at work from morning 
till night. 


The oldest pulpit now in use in Scotland 
bears date 1668. The exact history of its 
construction is not certainly known, but the 
most widely accepted story that has come 
down is that it was the unaided work of a 
shepherd boy. The legend has it that, with 
a simple pocket knife, this clever-handed lad 
executed the whole of the exquisite carving 
of the pulpit, and that the various. pieces of 
woodwork were skilfully put together without 
the use of a single nail or screw of any kind. 
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Pleasantries. 


Mr. Green: ‘‘Billson’s boy has got to be 
an officer in the navy.’’ Mrs. Green: ‘‘ Well, 
well! I s’pose he’ll wear epithets on his 
shoulders now. ’’ 


‘This ham,’’—it was the star boarder who 
spoke, and his words were listened to with 
breathless interest,—‘‘this ham must have 
been cured by Christian science. ’’ 


Another instance of the sort of things one 
might wish to have expressed differently: A 
doctor had written a note to the lady; and 
on his next visit she asked him to tell her 
what two words in it were, as she had been 
unable to decipher them. ‘‘It has been said 
of me that my writing is the worst thing 
about me,’’ said the physician, laughingly, 
as he surveyed his own scrawl with doubt. 
‘*Oh, but I’m sure that is not so!’’ was the 
hasty disclaimer. ‘‘Far from it, doctor !— 
far from it!’’ 


Here is an advertisement from an English 
provincial journal: ‘‘Wanted, for a sober 
family, a man of light weight, who fears 
the Lord and can drive a pair of horses. He 
must occasionally wait at table, join the 
household prayer, look after the horses, and 
read a chapter of the Bible. He must—God 
willing !—arise at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and obey his master and mistress in all 
lawful commands: if he can dress hair, sing 
psalms, and play at cribbage, the more agree- 
able. Wages, 15 guineas a year.’’ 


An Ohio young woman read at her gradua- 
tion an essay on Hawthorne. The young 
woman said, ‘‘At the age of thirty-nine 
Hawthorne married, and took his wife to the 
old manse.’’? The day after the commence- 
ment one of the village maidens called on 
Miss E., and remarked, ‘‘Wasn’t it mean 
that Maud should say such a thing in her 
essay?’’ ‘‘To what do you refer?”’ “Why, 
she said, at the age of thirty-nine, Haw- 
thorne married, and took his wife to the old 
man’s. Why didn’t she say to his father-in- 
law’s’ ?’’ 

At the farewell to Dr. Gunnison in Worces- 
ter, Mass., it is said that Rev. Mr. Phalen, 
the new Unitarian preacher, and Rev. Mr. 
Willcox, the well-known Congregationalist, 
met. The three divines, as all ministers will 
do, got to bantering each other. The pastor 
of the Church of the Unity said he lived near 
enough to the Congregational church to hear 
the clock strike. ‘‘Well,’’ said Mr. Willcox, 
‘twe give you good time, I hope.’’ ‘‘Oh, 
yes,’’ responded the Unitarian. It is not 
your time we object_to: it is your eternity!’ 
Worcester Spy. 


The manager of the phosphate mine was a 
Scotchman. At first he was obdurate, and 
desired us to leave the ground, and to drop 
the specimens we had taken. At last I ad- 
dressed him in good Scotch, and asked him 
whether he thought I was a mining advent- 
urer. ‘‘Ay, that’s just what ye are!’’ 
‘‘No,’? I replied: ‘‘I am a Scotch profes- 
sor.’? ‘*Then, if ye are, ye’ll be havin’ a 
name.’? ‘‘My name,’’ I said, ‘‘is Play- 
fair.’?? ‘‘Man,’’ said my Scotch friend, ‘‘are 
ye Lyon Playfair?’ I assured him I was, 
but expressed surprise that he knew the name, 
to which he replied, looking from his six feet 
two inches with compassion on my five feet 
four inches, ‘‘Hoot, mon, yer name’s trav- 
elled further than yer wee legs will ever carry 
yel’’ 
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